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Ifarning  fo  tnuchy  that  be  h  mentioned 
by  Wood  48  the  jfrcaicft  fcholar  of  all  the 
nobflitv.  Sometimes  he  rtfired  into  the 
country,  and  ^mufed  himfelf  with  writing 
libels,  in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to 
confine  himfelf  to  troth 

His  favoorite  author  in  French  was 
Boileau,  and  in  Engliih  Cowley, 

Thus  in  a  courfe  of  drunken  gaiety, 
and  grofs  fenfuality,  with  intervals  of  ftu- 
dy  pefhapg  yet  more  criminal,  with  an 
avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  an  d  order, 
a  total  difregard  to  every  moral,  and  a  re* 
folute  denial  of  every  religious  obligation, 
he  lived  worthlefa  and  ufelefs,  and  blazed 
out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavifh  vo« 
loptuoufncls ;  till,  at  the  age  of  thirty* 
one,  be  had  eithanfied  the  fund  of  life, 
and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  ftatc  of  weak- 
nefs  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquain* 
tance  with  Dr  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid 
open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and 
from  whom  he  received  fuch  conviction 
qf  the  reafonablenefs  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  truth  of  Chdflianity,  as  produced  a 
total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opi* 
nions.  The  account  rf  thofe  falutaiy 
conferences  is  given  by  Burnet,  in  a  book 
intitled,  **  Some  Paffages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochefl  erf,”  which 
the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance, 
the  philofopher  for  its  arguinents,  and  the 
faint  for  its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the 
reader  to  ofter  him  an  abridgment. 

He  died  July  26,  iCSp,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thiny^third  year;  and  was 
fo  worn  away  by  a  long  illnefs,  that  lil^e 
went  out  without  a  ftruggle. 

Lord  Rochefter  was  eminent  for  the 
vigour  ofbis  colloquial  wit,  and  remar¬ 
kable  for  many  wild  pranks  and  (allies  of 
extravagance.  The  ghr^  of  his  general 
character  diffufed  itielf  upon  bis  writings ; 
the  Compofitions  of  a  man  whofe  name 
was  heard  fo  often,  were  certain  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  fiom  many  readers  certain 
of  applaufe.  This  (xl^^ze  of  reputation  is 
not  yet  quite  extinguilhed,  and  his  poetry 
(till  retains  iome  fplrndour  beyond  that 
’  which  genius  has  bcfto^^cd. 

Wo«d  and  Burnet  give  ui  reafbn  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  'much  vyas  imputed  to  liim  which 
he  did  not  write,  I  know  not  by  whom 
the  original  colleftion  was  made,  or  by 
w  hat  authority  its  gcnuiiienefs  was  afeer- 

f  Ample  ext  rads  from  this  excellent 
work,  are  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  ^Zth 
Volume  of  this  Magazine . 


tained.  The  firft  edition  was  puhllil,rd 
in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of 
concealment,  proftlTing  in  the  title  page 
to  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

01  fome  of  the  pi#*cee,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  Imitation  of  Horace’s 
Satire,  the  Verfes  to  Lord  Miilgrave,  the 
Satire  againit  Man,  the  Verfes  upon 
Nothing,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  are  I 
believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  mod  of 
thofe  which  this  C()IfcCflon  exhibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
found  leiiurc  for  any  courfe  c  f  continued 
ftudy,  his  pieces  are  commonly  ftiort,  fuch 
as  one  fit  of  refolution  would  produce. 

His  for.gs  have  no  particular  charadler; 
they  tell,  like  other  fongs,  in  fmooth  and 
cafy  language,  of  fcorn  and  kindnefs,  dif- 
rniflion  and  defertion,  abfcncc  and  incon- 
ftancy,  with  the  common  places  of  artifi¬ 
cial  courtfhip.  They  arc  commonly 
fmooth  and  eafy  ;  but  have  little  nature 
and  little  fentiment. 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  I^ucilius  is 
not  inelegant,  or  unh.^py.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  began  that  adaptation, 
w  hich  has  fince  been  very  frtquent,  ofan-^ 
cient  poetry  to  prefeni  times,  and  perhaps 
few  will  be  found  where  the  paralellifin  is 
better  preferved  than  in  this.  The  veift- 
fication  is  indeed  fometimes  careltfi*,  but 
it  is  fometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

In  all  his  works  there  arc  fprightli- 
nefs  and  vigour,  and  every  where  may  be 
found  tokens  of  a  mind  which  fiudy  might 
have  carried  to  excellence;  and  uhat 
nfore  can  be  expedled  from  a  life  fpent  in 
oftcntatioiis  contempt  of  regularity,  and 
ended  befoie  the  abilities  of  many  other 
men  began  to  be  difplayed  ? 

[WE  fh^ll  give  one  extract  more  from 
Mr  Cordiner’s  Scenery,  as  it  chit  fly  re- 
I  lies  to  a  piece  of  natural  hiftoi  y  very 
little  known,  viz.  the  operatirms  of  the 
falmon  about  the  time  of  fpawning, 
and  their  diftrefles  and  fufferings  con- 
fequent  thereon.] 

Some  Account  o/Dutf  House,  0/ 
Lhrn/ea  Salmon  e a,  and  of  the  Li¬ 
nen  Manufacture  at  Banff. 

PUFF  HOUSE,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  has  certainly  much  grandeur  iu 
it,  and  is  a  piece  of  very  fine  architecture ; 
but  the  general  cffcdl  will  be  much  more 
magnificent  and  picafant,  when  the  colon¬ 
nades  and  wings  arc  added*  A  compute 
plan  of  the  whole  may-bc  feen  in  Woll's 
Vitruvius,  according  to  the  origin hI  dc* 
fign  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Adam* 
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ia  the  fmall  drawing  I  .made  of  this 
building)  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fXprcfs 
the  fumptuous  llile  of  the  various  en¬ 
richments* 

Fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Compohte  orders,  fiipport  cornices  that 
arc  adorned  with  the  moft  e!;<borate  and 
beautiful  carvings,  and  einbelliftied  above 
by  ftatues  and  vafes  highly  ornamented. 
Thefc,  on  a  near  view,  give  a  peculiar 
elegance  to  the  edifice.  The  excellence  of 
the  workmanlhip  becomes  the  more  con- 
fpicuous,  the  more  attentively  it  is  fur- 
veyed  ;  and  the  eminent  hands  employed 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  expence  of 
forty*thoufand  pounds,  which  Duff  Houle 
has  already  cofi. 

Since  you  were  in  this  corner,  a  very 
large  and  degant  apartment  is  ope¬ 
ned  for  a  library,  a  well-proportioned 
room,  of  between  fixty  and  feveniy  feet 
in  length.  It  is  already  Rored  with  fume 
thoufands  of  choice  volumes  ;  amongfl 
thefe  arc  vaft  colledions  of  prints  of 
eminent  perfons,  which  prove  a  fuitable 
accompaniment  to  a  cabinet,  containing 
an  extenlive  colledion  of  Roman  and 
Britilh"  coins,  medals,  &c. 

The  library,  extending  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building, commands, 
from  the  windows  of  the  one  end,  a 
charming  profpreft  of  the  ocean,  fea- 
coaft,  town  of  Banff,  and  new  bridge  of 
feven  arches  thrown  over  the  Devron  ; 
from  the  other,  a  fine  extenfive  view  into 
the  country,  and  of  the  pleafure- grounds 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention, 
that  on  a  rifing  ground  on  the  wed  fide 
of  the  river,  a  large  and  maffy  urn,  con¬ 
taining  bones  dug  up  on  the  fpot,  with 
fingular  propriety  diftinguiflies  the  con- 
fecrated  gnmnd,  where  formerly  were  a 
chapel  and  bufying^place  belonging  to  a 
monaftcry  of  Carmelite  friars.  The  cells 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
vent  of  that  order,  dedicated  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  cnclofed  a  delicious  Ipot  of 
garden  ground,  which  now  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  orchard. 

Not  far  from  the  um,  th^r^  is  a  con* 
fiderable  mount,  of  a  circular  form,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been 
artificially  raifed,  and  is  laid  to  be  the 
effe^  of  penances.  It  was  formerly  cal¬ 
led  Colenard  (Colitis  Leonard!)  from  a 
fuperior  of  the  convent,  \Vho  thence  de¬ 
lighted  to  contemplate  the  fuvrounding 
landfcape. 

On  a  mil  oppofitc  are  feveral  large  flonc 
pillars,  tending  to  form  a  ferni- circle,  ami 
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are  doubtlefs  the  remains  of  a  Druid 
temple.  The  adjacent  part  of  the  river 
is  for  fame  hundred  yards  feparated  into 
two  branches,  by  an  ifland  covered  with 
t<t!l  trees ;  in  the  middle  there  is  an  or¬ 
namental  fiimmer-houfe,  (haded  with 
their  b  ughs,  which  makes  a  moil  agree¬ 
able  retirement. 

A  mile  or  two  up  the  river,  the  banks 
of  the  Devron  become  lofty,  precipitous, 
and  rocky.  The  hills,  cloathed  with 
wood,  projeeft  their  very  craegy  brows 
perpendicular  into  the  chann  Several 
paths  are  effcifted  along  the  cidfs,  amidit 
the  overhanging  trees,  which  yield,  from 
their  feveral  windings,  variety  of  roman¬ 
tic  fcencry.  Thefc  walks  terminate  at 
the  rocks  of  Ava,  immenfe  pidturef’que 
precipices,  tha^  confine  the  river  into  a 
very  narrow  channel  ;  betwixt  thefe  is 
thrown  a  very  lofty  and  majellic  aicb, 
which  has  a  peculiar  good  tffedl  in  fo 
wild  a  fituation. 

I  here  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  memoir, 
relative  to  an  infect  attendant  on  the  fal- 
mon  which  come  up  this  river,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  by  an  ingenious  friend. 

“  The  foul  ralmon,of  which  a  drawing 
has  been  already  fent  to  Mr  Pennai  t,  was 
caught  February  10.  177^^.  When  brought 
int(»  the  houle,  the  colours  upon  this  fifii 
were  remarkable  lively.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  a  reddifli  brown  ; 
but  the  fpots  of  red  and  black  upon  par¬ 
ticular  parts  were  exceedingly  bright 
and  beautiful.  When  one  compared  the 
Whole  appearance  to  tnat  of  a  clean  fi(h, 
it  was  wretched  and  difagreeable  :  it  was 
lank;  the  belly  empty,  flabby,  and  of  a 
dirty  yellow  ;  the  jaws  at  a  confider^ible 
diftance  in  the  middle  ;  t!ie  under  jaw 
with  a  large  protuberance  handing  per- 
perdiculai*  upon  the  extremity  ;  the  upper 
jaw  with  a  hole  almoft  quite  through  (and 
I  am  told  in  fome  quite  through)  in  which, 
when  the  jaws  were  fliut.  the  protube¬ 
rance  lodged.  Not  one  fin  entire;  the 
fcales  and  (kin  being  in  many  places  de- 
ftroyed,  prefented  the  appearance  of  foul 
tilccrs.  The  gills  were  full  of  the  Lernaea 
faimonea.  Such  falmon  are  called  kipper, 
or  foul  lifh. 

“  The  cruves  in  the  river  Devron  are 
(following  the  windings  of  the  river)  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fea.  In  the 
fandy  places  below  the  cruves,  w  here  there 
is  a  fuflicient  depth  of  water,  a  great  many 
falmon  fpawn.  In  ihofc  placculhfv are  fceii 
raifing  confiderable  hills  of  fand,  pr,>bahiy 
to  cover  and  protedl  the  (pawn.  They  are 
likewife  feen  frequently  pufl.ins  and  firi- 
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king  one  another ;  and  the  fifliermcn  aflert 
they  have  many  battles  :  their  conjecture 
is,  that  the  battles  are  occafioned  by  the 
males  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  fpawn 
in  order  to  devour  it,  and  the  females  en¬ 
deavouring  to  defend  it.  About  thefe 
lulls  they  remain  during  the  winter,  and 
until  the  young  fry  appear,  unlefs  forced 
olf  by  a  torrent ;  probably  in  order  to 
k^ep  the  hills  in  repair,  and  to  defend  the  ^ 
fpawn  from  the  many  enemies  ready  to 
attack  it. — Are  not  the  form  of 
the  jaws,  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  (kin,  and 
the  deftruc.^:n  cf  the  fins,  owing  to  the 
above-mentioned  operations? — If 
falmon  fpawned  in  the  fca,  would  they 
not  be  found  more  or  lefs  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  kipper?  But  in  this  condition  they 
are  never  found  out  cf  the  rivers. 

“  Linnaeus  fays  of  the  Lernxa  Salmo- 
nca.  Habitat  in  branchiis  Salmonum  ;  ergo 
etiam  marina  :  this  latter  is  certainly  a 
miftake;  for  thefe  Lernaeac  are  never  found 
.  with  us  out  of  the  rivers ;  and  very  fen- 
fible  fifhermen  have  afTured  me,  that  fait 
water  proves  abfolute-deftrudtion  to  thefe 
animals* 

“  Salmon,  at  a  certain  time  during 
their  ftay  in  the  fca,  are  infefted  by  ano¬ 
ther  animal  of  that  genus,  called  by  Lin- 
riiKUs  Monoculusy  which  is  as  really  a 
marine,  as  the  other  is  a  ftefh-waier  ani- 
.  mal.  This  fpecics  feems  to  me  to  be  un- 
f  deferibed  by  authors,  and  very  diftinCt 
from  the  M.  Pifeinns  of  Linnaeus,  which 
it  in  fome  meafure  refembles.  In  a  few 
hours  after  a  falmon  has  entered  the  river, 
not  one  of  thefe  monoculi  arc  to  be  found 
upon  it.  ^erff  Have  we  not  in  thefe 
njern2es  a  provifion  made  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  for  forcing  the  falmon  from 
the  fca  into  our  rivers  *,  and  from  the 

rivers  back  again  into  the  fea  ?’^ 

*  ^  ‘ 

I  was  lately  favoured  with  a  paper  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Linen  manufacture  at  Banff, 
which  will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable,  as 
it  evinces  of  bow  muchconfcquence  thefe 
are  to  the  country. 

It  is  Dutch  flax  that  they  chiefly  ufe 
in  that  manufacture  ;  and  annually  im¬ 
port  about  three 'thoufand  five  hundred 
mats,  which,  at  an  average  of  3  I.  5  s. 
each,  cods  upwards  of  ii,cool.  The 
(lax  is  beat  in  water-mills, and  then  heck¬ 
led  ;  that  operation  employs  about  (ixty 
men  :  when  given  out  to  fpin,  it  does  not 
employ  lefs  than  four  thoufand  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  and  yields  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  fpindles  of  yarni  which  circu¬ 


lates  about  10,000 1.  among  the  fpinner«. 
The  doubling  and  twilling  the  yarn  is 
done  at  Ban(f,  which  employs  about  two 
hundred  women  and  children ;  and,  at  the 
blcachfield,  engages^the  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  forty  people  more.  Thefe  threads, 
when  fent  to  Nottingham  or  Lcicefter, 
where  they  are  wove  into  ftockings,  are 
about  30,0001.  fterling  value. 

The  good  cffeCls  of  the  fpinning  are 
fenfibly  felt  in  the  neighbouring  villages; 
that  ready  encouragement  given  to  their 
induftcy  greatly  promotes  their  diligence* 
the  females  are  often  able,  by  their 
wheels,  to  pay  the  fmall  rent  of  their 
farm,  fo  that  the  labour  of  the  men  is  ap¬ 
propriated  folcly  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  family,  which  by  this  means  becomes 
much  more  amply  fupplied  with  every 
neceffary. 

It  is  with  regret  the'  managers  of  thefe 
manufaClures  find  that  they  cannot  be 
fupplied  with  flax  raifed  at  home.  The 
principal  obflacle  feems  to  be,  the  want  of 
hands  experienced  in  the  management  of 
it  when  taken  off  the  ground  ;  for  many, 
who  are  fuccefsful  enough  in  raifing  the 
moft  promifing  crops,  have  often  the 
mortification  to  find  them  in  a  great 
meafure  ruined  ^cre  they  can  be  brought 
to  the  heckle. 

At  POrtfoy  there  is  a  fimilar  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flocking  threads,  for  the  London 
and  Nottingham  markets,  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  In  fome  feafons  three  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  flax  are  there  imported  from 
Hblland;  but  Cullen,  Huntly,  Keith,  and 
other  manufaCluring  village?,  are  fupplied 
thence :  that  article  is  therefore  an  ex- 
pence  of  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
a-year  to  this  corner  alone,  which  might 
be  evaded  by  raifing  flax  at  home.  It  is 
however  in  fome  degree  an  equivalent, 
that  victual  is  exported  to  at  leaft  as  large 
an  amount :  in  fome  years  fifty  thoufand 
bolls,  equal  to  forty  thoufand  EngliHi 
quarters,  of  barley,  malt,  pcafe,  6cc-  are 
lliippcd  from  Portfoy. 

[Whether  the  following  converfation  be- 
tw^een  Father  Bouvet  the  Jefuit  and 
the  Emperor  of  China,  in  1772,  in  tliC 
prcfcncc  of  Father  Attiret,  another  Je¬ 
fuit,  and  f^id  to  be  taken  from  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  n^iflion,  be  really  authen¬ 
tic,  we  will  not  prefume  to  aver;  but  the 
argument  in  favour  of  cxaifling  money 
from  fovereign  princes  by  the  power  oi 
the  Pope,  is  the  ftrongefl,  and  the  oi:!?; 
one  that  can  poflibly  be  given.] 
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Cu-^ious  Dr  A  LOG  UE  hetzveen  the  Em^ 
per  or  of  China  and  a  Jefult  Mtjfionary. 

Father  Bouvet.  Yes,  may  it  pleaTe 
your  facred  Majefty,  as  foon  as  you 
lhall  partake  the  happinels  of  baptifm 
from  my  hands,  which  I  mod  ardently 
wifh,  you  will  be  cafed  of  half  the  intole¬ 
rable  burden  with  which  yon  now  are  fo 
loaded.  I  have  formerly  talked  to  your 
Imperial  Majefty  concerning  the  Fable  of 
Allas,  whofuftained  the  heavens  upon  his 
(houlders.  You,  Royal  Sir,  are  the  At¬ 
las,  and  his  Holinefs  the  Pope,  Hercules. 
There  will  be  two  fovereigns  in  your  do¬ 
minions  ;  our  holy  Father  the  Pope  wmII 
be  the  fiiperior.  Thus  your  Majefty  will 
partake  of  the  greateft  bleflings  which 
can  be  beftowed  on  mortals;  the  having 
nothing  to  do  all  your  life  long,  and  the 
enjoying  heaven  after  your  death. 

Emperor.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
this  worthy  Pope,  who  condefeends  to 
take  fo  much  pains  for  my  fake :  But  how 
is  it  poflible  that  he  ftiould  govern  my 
kfngdoms  at  the  diftance  of  nine  thou- 
fand  miles  ? 

Father  Bouvet.  Sacred  Sir,  nothing  is 
more  eafy.  We  are  his  apoftolical  vicars; 
he  is  the  vicar  of  God  ;  fo  you  will  be  go¬ 
verned  by  God  himfelf. 

Emperor.  That  would  be  a  fatisfaclion 
indeed  I — But  I  am  not  altogether  clear 
in  this..  The  viceroy  of  God  Almighty 
will  have  his  fiiare,  )  fuppofe,  of  my  re¬ 
venues  ;--*becaufe  you  know  every  work¬ 
man  miift  be  paid  for  his  labour. 

Father  Bouvet,  Our  vicegerent  of  God 
is  fo  mild  and  gentle,  that  he  is  always 
contented  with  the  fourtli  part  of  a  king¬ 
dom’s  revenue,  except  in  cafes  of  difobe- 
dFence.  The  annual  claim,  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage,  wull  not  exceed  two  millions  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  thonfand  ounces  of  fine 
fiiver  :  And  this  your  M'ajefty  wilicon- 
fefs  is  but  a  mere  trifie,  compared  to  the 
heavenly  blcflings  we  beftow  in  return. 

Emperor.  True,  it  is  next  to  nothing. 
The  pope,  I  fuppofe,  draws  as  much 
monevfrom  my  neighbour  the  great  Mo¬ 
gul,  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  my 
other  neighbour,  from  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruflla  too,  and  from  the  Sovereigns  of 
Perfia  and  Turkey. 

Father  Bouvet.  Not  yet ;  but  all  in  good 
time,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  cur  en¬ 
deavours. 

,  Emperor.  And  pray,  my  gootf  father, 


how  much  comes  to  the  fiiare  of  you  apo- 
ftolical  vicars  ? 

Father  Bouvet.  We  have  no  certain 
ftipeiuis,  but  as  we  arc  the  principal  a- 
gentp,  vic  certainly  do  not  forget  our- 
lelvcs. 

Emperor.  Pray  inform  me  if  the 
Chriftian  princes  pay  to  this  Italian  Holy 
Father,  proportionally  to  the  tax  you  in« 
tend  to  levy  on  me  ? 

Father  Bouvet.  Half  Europe  has  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Pope  by  means  of  a  horri¬ 
ble  fchifm,  and  pay  nothing. — The  other 
half  contribute  at  little  as  they  poflibly 
can. 

Emperor.  I  thought  you  told  me,  2 
few  days  lincc,  that  the  Pope’s  dominioni 
were  very  fine  and  rich. 

Father  Bouvet,  It  is  very  true;  but  the 
foil  is  moftly  fallow',  and  produces  very 
little. 

Emperor,  This  is  a  pretty  fellow  in¬ 
deed  !  He  knows  not  how  to  cultivate 
his  own  lands,  and  yet  would  fain  govern 
mine  I 

father  Bouvet,  Formerly,  in  one  of 
our  holy  councilp,  that  is,  in  one  our 
afiemblies  of  priefts,  which  v/as  iield  at 
the  city  of  Conftance,  our  holy  Father 
the  Pope  caufed  a  new  tax  to  be  propofed 
to  them  for  the  fupport  cf  his  dignity  : 
They  anfwered,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  cultivate  the  ground  he  pofiefTed^ 
But  that  was  lead  in  his  thoughts.  lie 
had  much  rather  live  upon  the  produce 
of  other  c  nintries  than  his  own  :  Anil 
this  he  thought  was  cer*ainJy  nio/t  beco¬ 
ming  of  his  facred  dignity. 

Emperor.  Well,  Fat  her  go  your  ways- 
to  the  Pope,  and  tel!  him,  that  I  do  not 
only  cauie  my  own  landj  to  he  lille*!  by 
rny  fubi'dts,  but  !  lend  a  lielping  hind 
myfeif  And  I  believe  his  H.diiieis  wid- 
enjoy  no  part  of  my  own  or  niy  fubjeCta’ 
labum. 

Father  Bouvet.  Holy  Virgin  St  Mary  I 
Am  I  then  duped  ? 

Emperor,  Go,  fa’her  ;  leave  my  du- 
minions  ;  1  have  been  too  indulgent  to 
you. 

Father  Attiret  to  Fat. her  B  uvef  f  ajide.}' 
I  told  you  before,  that  the  Emperor, 
kind  as  he  ie,  had  more  wit  than  us 
both. 


•  It  is  an  eflahllfliud  enftoni  in  Chin^,  I'j,- 
the  Empciui  himfclf  firft  to  epen  the  groyuii 
annually. 
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lUear  the  IVeJl  Entrance. 

FITZROY  DUKE  of  GRAFTON, 
Advanced  by  a  fcries  of  unprece¬ 
dented  occurrences. 

From  a  very  cypher  in  politics,  to  the 
bit^beft  offices  in  Administration; 
Difguifed  the  narrow  felfiffinefs  of  his 
defigns  under  the  femblance  of  a  dif- 
dainful  contempt  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  conduct  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  office, 

And  (hcltcrcd  the  errors  of  timidity  and 
mibnforination  under  the  malk  ef 
arrogance  and  afperity. 

After  having  deluded  the  unfufpefling 
few  who  were  (inccrely  in  his  interefts. 
And  treated  the  more  circumfped  with 
iofolence  and  derifion, 

He  retired  from  the  dangers  his  du¬ 
plicity  had  given  birth  to, 
Leaving  the  world  to  declare  the  odium 
of  fo  ignoble  a  proceeding. 

Thus  itigmatized  by  infidelity,  he  never 
regained  the  confidence  even  of  the  fac¬ 
tion  he  cheriflied  and  promoted  ; 

But  difefteemed  by  the  natives  of  Britain^ 
and  held  in  utter  detefiation  by  thole 
of  the  Colonifls  whom  he  had 
treacberouiiy  impofed  on. 

He  — - —  on  the  i3rh  of  May  — ^ 

unlamented  in  domcftic  life,  for  he 
bad  ever  made  it  fubfervient  to 
political  defign ; 

Execrated  as  a  fenator,  for  he  had  inva¬ 
riably  difgraccd  the  faireft  proftffions 
with  the  meaoeft  diffimulation. 

Yhe  fuhjotned  Infcrtption  <i\jas  penned  by  an 
intimate  Friend  of  tfje  deceafed ;  but 
owing  to  a  more  than  ordinary  Severity 
on  the  part  of  his  Grocers  Creditor  jy  was 
never  put  in  the  Hands  of  a  Carver^ 
being  conftdered  as  an  unneceffary  Article 
in  the  Expences  of  his  Grace* s  Funeral. 

BEAUCLERCK  Duke  of  St  ALBANS, 
Immened  in  diffipation, 

Knew  not  an  inclination 
Which  he  forbore  to  gratify. 
Contempt  and  wretchednefs 
Clofcd  the  train  of  difhoncur,  riot, 
and  fcnfuality. 

He  lamented  his  miftakc,  without  re¬ 
forming  his  conduct  ; 

And  having  lived  a  tyrannical  hufband, 
and  an  infincere  friend. 

Died  an  exile,  and  a  mendicant. 


Moleft  not  the  fcarcely  crumbled  duft 
of  the  (lili  daumlefs 
LADY  GREENWICH. 

She’ll  wake  at  the  gcntleft  touch,  collect 
her  feparated  limbs,  even  on  a  whif- 
per,  and  ring  a  peal  of  vengeance 
in  your  cars  that  (liall  alarm 
the  mouldering  tenants 
Of  every  fcpulcjirc  around  her. 

Her  partiality  to  this  wayward  exigence 
w'as  fo  invigorated  by  114  years 
refidence  above  ground, 

That  when  Death  (with  all  th?  gen- 
tlcnefs  a  courtier  could  poirefs) 
offered  to  tap  her  on  the 
fliouldcr. 

She  turned  indignant,  upbraided  him 
with  barbarity  to  her  dear 
Ch — ^8  T — ffi — d, 

And  maintained  a  fiege  of  thirteen  years 
againft  this  fecond  enemy  to  man 
and  woman  kind. 

The  puzzled  veteran,  admiring  her 
audacity, 

But  eager  to  enroll  her  on  his  records,, 
fent  an  emiffary,  godfon  to  Cupid, 
to  finifii  the  attack— 

She  wedded  a  third  hufband,  and 
breathed  her  lad, 

In  his  dear,  very  dear  embraces, 
oil  the  3d  of  Auguft  18 — . 

In  the  Grand  Chapel. 
Confecrated  to  the  memory  of 
LORD  GEORGE  GERMAINE, 
Who,  by  an  unwearied  pcrfeverarce  io 
the  difeharge  of  a  public  tiud. 
Baffled  the  malevolence  of  ft^rtune. 
And  crufhed  in  the  impotency 
of  their  malice 

The  defigns  of  thofe  men,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  efface  an  irreproachable 
condudf  of  twenty  years,  by  cal¬ 
ling  to  remembrance,  in  its 
mod  odious  view,  the 
criminal,  the/  not 
inexpiable 
^rror  of  175— •• 

Born  to  thofe  virtues  which  bis  fathet 
fo  eminently  poffeffed. 

He  concealed  them  from  general 
^  Admiration 

By  a  fullcn  dignity  of  manners, 
condant  even  in  retirement. 

In  valuing  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  he 
was  unable  to  feparate  the  honours 
•  they  had  inherited, 

And  driving  to  perpetuate  the  one,  he 
could  not  avoid  cheriffiing  too  public 
a  veneration  for  the  flattering 
didin^ions  of  the  other. 
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Animated  from  his  earlieft  years  with  the 
fpirit  of  upcontroul, 

And  nurfed  in  the  toibies  hU  pafljoDfi 
too  readily  adopted, 

He  offended  repeatedly  in  private, 
To  the  fincerc  concern  of  otherSi 
Once  in  the  field 
To  the  anguilh  of  himfelf. 
Branded  with  the  imputation  of  cowar* 
dice,  be  loft  the  reputation  he  wiftied 
to  earn  as  a  commander. 
Without  the  means  of  ever  riling  fupe- 
rior  to  the  cenfiires  he  had  incurred. 

As  a  ftatefman,  he  exhibited  a 
more  flittering  portrait, 

Though  to  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
never  cfcaped  the  farcaftic  refledtions 
of  a  few,  who  were  fenlible  nei¬ 
ther  to  honour  or  humanity, 

When  adtuated  by  intcreft. 


In  the  Grand  QhapeU 

-  B - P  of - , 

One  of  the  trueft  Jlmts  within  ftxly  miles 
of  — ^  palace,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  never  parted  with  a  bird, 
either  of  his  own  killing,  or 
his  chaplain’s. 

His  advancement  to  the  fee  ^f  . 

which  had  never  before  dignified  one 
fo  little  worthy  of  inheriting  its 
poftVflions, 

Gave  the  lefs  affluent  clergy  reafon 
to  hope  for  an  alteration  in 
his  feniiments. 

Their  profpedts  were,  however,  foon 
clouded, 

Hi»  Lordlhip  died  as  he  had  lived, 

A  zealous  partiz'an  of  the  rich, 

An  oppreflor  of  the  poor,  and  a  rigid  foe 
to  benevolence  and  liberality. 


Indulge  the  tributes  of  a  pitying  tear, 

In  kind  remembrance  of  her  v%ho  was 
once  the  fair,  the  blooming 
Lady  Viscountess  TOVVNSHEND, 
B.^rn  and  educated  without  the  pro- 
fpedt  of  rifiiig  beyond  the  level 
of  mediocrity. 

She  cultivated  the  fincereft  charms  that 
could  aflift  in  finilhing  a  rn  >del  of  the 
love!  it  ft  pcrfeiHion. 

The  elegance  ot  her  .liti  itStions  captivated 
the  heart. 

While  the  artltfs  innocence  of  her  cin- 
Vcrfaiion  improved  the  felicity  of 
Ihofc  who  gazed  on  the  foft  luftre 
‘’of  her  beauties  with  rapture 
and  admiraticiQ. 


3<>3 

The  nobleman  (he  was  induced,  to  cfpoufc, 
kept  guard  over  the  treafore  he  pof- 
it  (Ted,  with  a  warmth  of  afFec* 
tion  that  did  honour  to  her 
virtues. 

Though  it  robbed  her  of  that  unfufpedfecl 
freedom  of  fentiment  which  youth 
and  beauty  part  from  with 
rcludfancc. 

She  lived  beloved  without  jealoufy 
by  the  young  and  gay, 

Admired  without  envy  by  the  more 
rigid  of  her  fex, 

And  d’ftinguiflied  with  tokens  of  finccre 
veneration  from  all  who  knew  the 
refinement  of  her  accomplifli- 
ments. 


FREDERICK  HOWARD,  EARL  of 
CARLISLE, 

Blended  the  molt  endearing  virtues 
with  the  foibles  of  the  age  be 
lived  in : 

With  a  mind,  prompt  to  receive  every 
imprtlfion  that  engaged  attention, 
cither  by  the  flattery  it  offered, 
or  the  novelty  it  exhibited. 

He  forefaw  not  the  indiferetions  he  bad 
been  guilty  of,  till  he  lamented  their 
confequence. 

And  found  himfelf  ttie  victim  of  defign, 
from  having  refufed  to  be  confi- 
dered  the  pupil  of  fufpicion. 

His  abilities  were  fpicndid  and  improved 
to  the  lateft  moments  of  his  life,  by 
an  uninterrupted  application  to 
fcience  in  its  largeft  extent. 

The  rapidity  of  his  conceptions  was 
equalled  only  by  the  nice  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  arguments.  '• 
And  the  corrednefs  of  his  judgment 
fcarcely  furpafled  by  his  unafluming 
power  of  elocution,  and  the  well 
adj'ifted  ornaments  of  his 
language. 

As  a  man  he  poflefled  honour  and  beoe* 
volence, 

As  a  father  the  fondeft  affciftion, 

As  a  hoibtnd  the  moft  rigid  conftancy. 
As  a  ftatefman  he  had  addrefs  and 
difeernment, 

As  an  advocate  for  adminiftratlon  the 
moft  perfuafive  eloquence; 

Yet,  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  houfhold, 
he  was  profufe  without  magni¬ 
ficence  ; 

In  the  elegance  of  his  perfon  vain  and  ia» 
confiderate,  without  attaining  to  the 
medium  of  juft  refinement. 
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’Natural  History  of  Horse. — 

By  Dr  Gbidfmith,  and  other  Jaiatu^al 

lit  ft  or  tans, 

^I^HE  horfc,  in  zoology,  is  a  genus  of 
'  1  qu=»drupeds  belonging  to  the  order 
'Cjf  belltis.  This  genus  comprehends  the 
horfe,  the  afs,  and  the. zebra  ;  they  have 
fix  erc^i:  and  paral’cl  fore- teeth  in  the 
upper  jiw,  and  fix  fomewhat  prominent 
ones  in  the  under  jaw  ;  the  dog-teeth  are 
folitary,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  reft  ;  and  the  feet  confift  of  an 
undivided  hoof.  The  horfe  is  a  domef- 
tic  animal ;  and  the  figure  and  dimcrfiona 
cf  his  body  are  fo  well  known,  that  a  ge- 
r.eral  dclcripiion  is  altogether  unnccef* 
fary.  We  ftiall  therefore  confine  our- 
ielves  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  noble 
animau 

The  horfe,  in  a  domeflic  ftate,  ia  a  bold 
and  fiery  animal ;  equally  intrepid  as  his 
niafter,  he  faces,  danger  and  death  with 
urdohr  and  magnanimity.  He  delights 
in  the  noife  and  tumult  cf  arms,  and 
feemsto  feel  the  glory  of  victory.  He 
.exults  in  the  chace  ;  his  eyes  fparkle  with 
emulation  in  the  courfe.  But  tho’  bold 
and  intrepid,  he  is  docile  and  tractable; 
he  knows  how  to  govern  and  check  the 
hatural  vivacity  and  fire  of  his  temper. 
He  not  onjy  yields  to  the  hand,  but  feems 
.to  confult  the  inclination  of  his  rider. 
'Cpnftantly  obedient  to  the  impreffions  “he 
receives,  his  motions  arc  entirely  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  will  of  his  mafter.  Hein  fome 
mcafure  refigns  bis  very  cxiftence  to. the 
pleafure  of  man.  He  delivers  up  his 
whole  powers ;  he  referves  nothing ;  he 
will  rather  die  than  difobey.  Who  could 
•endure  to  fee  a  character  fo  noble  abu- 
fed !  who  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  grofs 
barbarity. 

This  charafter,  though  natural  to  the 
animal,  is  in  fome  meafurc  the  effect  .of 
.education.  II;s  education  commences 
with  the  Ids  or  liberty,  and  it  is  finifhed 
by  conftraint.  .  The  (lavery  cf  the  horfe 
is  fo  ancient  and  fo  univerfal,  that  he  is 
"but  rarely  fecn  in  a  natural  ftate.  Several 
'  ancient  writers  talk  of  wild  horfes,  ai^d 
even  mention  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  found.  Herodotus  takes  notice  of 
white  favage  horfes  in  Scythia;  Ariftotle 
fays,  they  arc  to  be  found  in  Syria ;  Piiny, 
ill  the  northern  regions  ;  and  Strabo,  {n 
Spain  anc4  the  Alps.  Among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  Cardan  fays,  that  wild  herfes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Highlands^of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkney  Ifles ;  Olaus,  in  Mufeo- 


vy  ;  Dapper,  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus- 
Leo  and  Marmel,  in  Arabia  and  Africa* 
See.  But  as  Europe  is  almoft  equally  in  ’ 
habited,  wild  horfes  arc'  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  it :  and  thofe  of  Ame¬ 
rica  were  originally  tranfported  from  Eu- 
rope  by  the  Spaniards  ;  for  this  fpccics  of 
animals  did  not  cxift  in  the  new  world. 
The  Spaniards  carried  over  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes,  left  them  in  different 
iflands,  &c.  with  a  view  to  progagate  that 
ufeful  animal  in  their  colonies.  Thde 
have  multiplied  incredibly  in  the  vaft  de- 
ferta  of  thofe  thinly-peopled  countries, 
where  they  roam  at  large,  without  any 
reftrdint,  M.  de  Salle  relates,  that  he 
faw,  in  the  year  1685,  horfes  feeding  in 
>  the  meadows  of  North  America,  near  the 
bay  of  St  Louis,  which  were  fo  ferocious 
that  nobody  durft  come  near  them. 
Oexmelin  fays,  that  he  has  feen  large 
troops  of  them  in  St  Domingo,  running 
in  the  valleys  :  that  when  any  perfon  ap¬ 
proached,  they  all  ftopped  ;  and  one  of 
them  would  advance  till  within  a  certain 
diftance,  then  fnort  with  his  nofe,  take 
to  his  heels,  and  the  whole  troop  after 
him.  Every  author  who  takes  notice  ot 
thofe  horfes  of  America  agree,  that  they 
are  fmaller  and  lefs  bandfome  than  thofe 
of  Europe.  Thcfe  relations  fufficiently 
prove,  that  the  horfe,  w’hen  at  full  liberty, 
though  net  a  fierce  or  dangerous  animal, 
has  no  inclination  to  affociatc  with  man¬ 
kind  ;  that  ail  the  foftnefs  and  dudility 
of  his  temper  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
culture  and  polifh  he  receives  in  his  do* 
meilic  education,  which  in  fome  meafure 
commences  as  foon  as  he  is  brought  forth. 

The  motions  of  the  horfe  arcchitfiy 
regulated  by  the  bit  and  the  fpur  ;  the 
bit  informs  him  how  to  diredl  his  courfe, 
and  the  fpur  quickens  his  pace  :  The 
mouth  of  the  horfe  is  endowed  with  an 
amazing  fcnfibility :  the  flighted  motion 
or  prefTure  of  the  bit  gives  him  warning, 
and  inftantly  determines  his  courfe. 

The  horfe  has  not  only  a  grandeur  in 
his  general  appearance,  but  there  is  the 
greatefl  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the 
different  parts  of  his  body.  The  regu¬ 
larity  and  proportion  of  the  dilfercnt 
parts  of  tlie  head  gives  him  an  air  of 
lightnefs,  which  is  well  fupported  by  the 
ftrength  and  beauty  of  his  cheft.  He 
ercifts  his  head,  as  if  willing  to  exalt  him- 
fclf  above  the  condition  of  other  quadru¬ 
peds  :  his  eyes  are  open  and  lively;  hio 
ears  are  handfome,  and  of  a  proper  height: 
tia  mane  adorns  his  neck,  and  gives  him 
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the  appearance  of  ftrength  and  boldne fs. 
^Al  the  age  of  two  yearsi  or  two  years 
and  a  half,  the  horfe  is  in  a  condition  to 
propagate ;  and  the  mare,  like  moft  other 
females,  is  ready  to  receive  them  (fill 
fooner.  But  the  foals  produced  by  fuch 
cariy  embraces  are  generally  ill- made 
and  weakly.  The  horfe  ihouid  never  be 
admitted  to  the  mare  till  be  is  four  or  four 
and  a  half ;  this  is  only  meant  with  re* 
gard  to  draught  horfes.  Fine  horfes 
ihouid  not  be  admitted  to  the  mare  be¬ 
fore  they  be  fix  years  old,  and  Spanifti 
ftallions  not  till  feven.  The  t mares  are 
generally  in  feaion  from  the*  beginning 
of  March  to  the  end  of  April ;  ’but  their 
chief  ardour  for  the  horfe  lafts  but  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  this  critical 
feaion  (hould  always  be  embraced. 

The  marc  contributes  Icfs  to  the  beauty 
of  her  c  fTapriiJg  than  the  ftallion;  but 
ilie  contributes  perhaps  more  to  their 
conftitution  and  ftature.  For  thcfe  rea- 
fons,  it  is  neceilary  that  the  mares  for 
breed  be  perfedly  found,  and  make  good 
nurfes.  For  elegant  horfes,  the  SpaoiQi 
and  Italian  mares  are  bed  ;  but,  for 
draught^horfes,  thofe  of  Britain  and 
Normandy  arc  preferable.  However, 
when  the  ftaliions  are  good,  the  marea  of 
any  country  will  produce  hne  horfes, 
provided  they  be  well  made  and  of  a 
good  breed. 

Mares  go  with  young  eleven  months 
and  lome  days.  They  bring  forth  ftand- 
ing,  contrary  to  the  couife  of  moft  other 
quadrupeds,  wIk>  lie  during  this  opera¬ 
tion.  They  continue  to  bring  forth  till 
the  age  of  lixtecn  or  eighteen  years  ;  and 
both  horfes  and  mares  live  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years.  Horfes 
caft  their  hair  once  a  year,  generally  in 
the  fpring,  but  fometimes  in  the  autumn. 
At  this  time  they  are  weak,  and  require 
to  be  better  fed  and  taken  care  of  than  at 
any  other  fcafon. 

In  "Perfia,  Arabia,  and  moft  eaftern 
countries,  they  never  geld  their  horfes,  as 
is  done  in  Europe  and  China.  This  ope¬ 
ration  greatly  diminilhes  their  ftrength, 
courage,  and  fplrit ;  but  it  makes  them 
g»od-humoured,  gentle,  and  tra<5table. 
With  regard  to  the  lime  of  performing 
this  operation,  the  practice  of  different 
countries  is  different :  fome  geld  their 
horfes  when  a  year  old,  and  others  at 
eighteen  months.  But  the  beft  and  moft 
general  pradice  is  to  delay  the  operation 
till  they  be  two  years  old  at  ‘leaft  ;  be- 
caufe,  wiiea  the  gelding  is  delayed  for 
VoL.  L, 


two  years  or  more,  the  animals  retain 
more  of  the  ftrength  and  other  qualities 
which  naturally  belong  to  the  male. 

There  is  fome  difference  in  boif  s  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  countries  where 
they  arc  bred.  For  inftance,  ihofc  of  Bre* 
tagne  arc  pretty  ftrong  made,  and  have 
generally  black  hair,  or  brown  bay  ;  and 
they  have  good  legs  and  feet,  with  a  haidy 
mouth,  and  a  bead  Hiort  and  flcfliy  ;  but 
in  general  they  arc  rather  clumfy.  The 
horfes  of  Franche  Compte  are  faid  to  have 
the  legs  of  tigers,  and  the  belly  of  a  hind  ; 
but  they  are  fhon  and  thick,  and  of  a 
middle  (izc  ;  being  much  more  proper  for 
drawing  than  riding.  The  horfes  of 
Gafeony  arc  not  unlike  thi  fe  of  Spain  ; 
but  they  are  not  fo  handfome,  nor  fo 
adlive,  and  therefore  they  are  more  pro¬ 
per  to  draw  carriages.  The  Limofin 
horfes  are  very  vicious,  and  arc  good  for 
little  till  they  are  fix  years  old.  Their 
colour  is  generally  bay,  ora  bay  brown. 
The  horfes  of  Normandy  arc  much  like 
thofe  of  Bretange  ;  and  thofe  of  Poitou 
have  good  bodies,  legs,  feet,  and  eyes  ; 
but  they  are  far  from  being  handiome. 

The  bor^s  of  Germany  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  handfome  than  thofe  of  the 
Low  Countries.  They  are  of  great  ufe 
for  carriages;  but  much  more  for  the 
army,  and  for  drawing  tiic  artilicry.  I'hey 
have  a  great  deal  of  hair,  efpecially  about 
the  legs.  They  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  well  fet ;  and  yet  they  have  tender 
feet.  The  Hungarian  horfes  are  excellent 
for  the  coach,  as  well  as  for  riding :  but 
they  are  large,  though  well  prop(»riioncd  ; 
and  they  are  uf  all  colours,  and  in  gene* 
ral  very  fwift. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  low,  fhort,  and 
fquare  ;  but  they  have  a  fine  head,  and 
fhort  hair.  The  horics  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  arc  very  fit  for  the  coach  ;  they 
arc  beft  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders 
mares.  The  Poliih  horUfs  are  like  the 
Danifh  ;  only  they  have  not  fo  fine  a  fore¬ 
hand  :  thek  colour  is  generally  a  bright 
bay,  and  that  of  the  outwaid  peel  of  an 
onion ;  and  they  are  fiery  and  vicious. 
The  horfes  of  Switzerland  are  pretty  much 
like  thofe  of  Germany  ;  which  is  no  won¬ 
der,  fince  the  Germans  purchafe  a  grea-t 
number  of  them.  The  horfes  of  Piedmont 
are  fiery,  of  a  middle  (izc,  and  of  all  forts 
of  colours  their  legs  are  good  and  hand¬ 
fome,  their  eyes  fine,  their  ears  fmaU, 
and  their  mouths  good  ;  but  they  do  not 
carry  ibeir  beads  well. 

Tnc  horfes  of  Naplca  arid  Italy  arc 
A  a  a 
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gciitrally  ill-made,  and  lean  ;  and  yet  they  as  mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants  :  the 
arc  good  and  ulefiil,  for  they  are  light  and  frequent  intrcdudtion  of  foreign  horfes 
proper  for  racing,  though  not  for  a  long  has  given  us  a  variety  that  no  fingle 
courfc  ;  they  never  do  well  in  a  colder  country  can  boaft  of :  moft  other  conn* 
climate.  The  Spanifh  horfes  are  very  tries  prodnee  only  one  kind  ;  while  oiirs, 
well  made  and  handlome,  as  well  as  very  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  Tcveral  fpc- 
active  and  nimble  ;  they  have  good  eyes,  cies,  by  the  happy^difFerence  of  our  foils. 


bandfpme  legs  and  heads,  and  are  calily  and  by  our  fuperior  fkill  in  manageihent, 

ft  -ft  yvi*  ‘ 


managed ;  they  are  alfo  good  for  racing, 
if  they  are  well  kept :  however,  they  are 
pot  fo  good  in  northern  climates  as  in 
their  own  country.  The  Turkiflr  horfes 
arc  of  different  ihapes  ;  but  they  arc  gene¬ 
rally  fwift,  though  their  mouths  are  bad. 


may  triumph  over  the  reft  of  Europie,  in 
having  brought  each  quality  of  this  noble 
animal  to  the  higheft  perfedion. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket  may  be 
found  inftances  of  horfes,  that  have 
literally  outftripped  the  wind,  as  the  ce!e- 


Moft  of  them  arc  white,  though  there  are  brated  Mi  Condaminc  has  lately  fliewn  in 
other  colours  ;  and  they  arc  Urge,  hardy,  bis  remarks  on  thofc  of  Great  Britain.  The 
itreng,  and  ftt  for  the  road.  famous  Childers  is  an  amazing  inftance  of 

,  Thchpifes  of  Barbary,  commonly  called  rapidity;,  hisfpecd  having  been  more  than 
barbst  have  ftrong  hoofs,  and  are  more  once  exerted  equal  to  eightytwo  feet  and 


proper  for  racing  than  any  others  what¬ 
ever  ;  feme  have  faid  they  never  grow  old, 
becaufe  they  preferve  their  vigour  to  the 
laft.  They  are  excellent  (tallionn ;  and 
fome  of  them  are  ufed  as  fuch  in  Britain: 


a  half  in  a  fecond,  or  near  a  mile  in  a 
minute  ;  the  fame  horfe  has  alfo  run  the 
round  courfe  at  Newmarket,  (which  is 
about  400  yards  lefs  than  4  miles)  in  lix 
minutes  and  forty  fcconds  ;  in  which  cafe 


however,  the  Ar<^bian  horfes  arc  not  quite  his  fleetnefs  is'to  that  of  the  fwifteft  barb, 
fo  good  as  the  Barbary,  though  fome  think  as  four  to  three;  the  former,  according 
they  are  both  of  the  fame  kind  ;  only  to  Dr  Maty’s  computation,  covering  at 
thofe  that  are  ufed  to  the  deferts  of  Arabia  every  bound  a  fpace  of  ground  equal  in 
arc  always  in  atffion.  The  horfes  of  the  length  to  23  feet  royal  ;  the  latter  only 
Gold'Coaft  qf  Guinea  are  very  few  in  that  of  18  feel  and  a  half  royal, 
pnmber,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  coaft  Horfes  of  this  kind  derive  their  origin 
there  arc  none  at  all  ;  for  many  of  the  nc-  from  Arabia,  the  feat  of  the  pureft  and 
groes,  when  they  have  been  6rft  brought  molt  generous  breed, 
over  to  our  American  plantations,  have  The  fpecies  ufed  in  hunting  is  a  happy 
expreffed  great  admiration  at  the  fight  of  combination  of  the  former  with  others 
a  horfe,  and  even  been  alraid  to  come  fuperior  in  ftrength,  but  inferior  in  point 
near.  one.  -  of  fpeed  and  lineage  :  an  union  of  both  is 

The  horfes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  neceffary  ;  for  the  fatigues  of  the  chace 
were  originally  brought  from  Pcrfia,  and  muft  be  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  one, 
they  arc  generally  fmail,  and  of  a  chefnut  as  well  as  by  the  vigour  of  the  other, 
colour;  for  thofe  that  are  natives  of  that  No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the 
country  arc  all  wild,  and  could  never  yet  ftrength  and  fizc  of  our  horfes  deftined  for 
be  tamed.  The  horfes  of  China  are  good,  the  draught  ;  or  to  the  activity  and 
and  more  particularly  thofc  in  the  province  ftrength  of  thofe  that  form  our  cavalry, 
of  YunNan;  for  they  are  very  vigorous,  In  our  capital  there  arc  inftanccH  of 
though  a  little  low.  The  horfes  of  the  fingle  horfes  that  arc  able  to  draw  on  a 
Eluth  Tartars  are  good  and  full  of  fire ;  plain,  for  a  fraall  fpace,  the  weight  of 
and  their  is  much  the  fame  as  the  three  tuns ;  but  could  with  eale,  and  for 
Poliih  horfes  :  they  are  afraid  of  nothing  ;  a  continuance,  draw  half  that  weight, 
not  even  of  lions  and  tigers  ;  but  p;eThap8  The  pack-horics  of  Yorkfhirc,  employed 
this  may  be  owing  to  ufe.  In  the  Country  in  conveying  the  maniifadlures  of  that 
of  the  Mogul  they  are  very  numerous,  and  county  to  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the 
of  all  colours :  tliey  are  generally  of  the  kingdom,  ufually  carry  a  burden  of  420 
middle  fizc,  though  there  are  fome  as  large  pounds  ;  and  that  indifferently  over  the 
and  as  handfome  as  thofe  in  Europe.  The  higheft  bills  of  the  north,  as  well  as  the 
wild  horfes  of  Tartary  differ  very  little  moft  level  roads.  But  the  moft  remark- 
from  the  tame;  but  they  are  fo  fwift,  able  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  our  Brztilh 
that  .they  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  moft  horfes,  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  our 
ikilful  hunters.  mill  horfes:  fome  of  thefe  will  carry  at 

*  The  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain  is  one  load  13  mcafurcs,  which,  at  a  modcr 
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rate  computation  of  70  pounds  each,  will 
amount  to  gio ;  a  weight  fuperior  to  that 
which  the  Idler  fort  of  camels  will  bear : 
this  will  appear  Icfs  furprifing,  as  thefc 
horfts  are  by  degrees  accuftomed  to  the 
weight  ;  and  the  diftance  they  travel  no 
greater  than  to  and  from  the  adjacent 
hamlets. 

Our  Tavalry,  in  the  laft  campaigns, 
(when  they  had  opportunity)  (liewed  over 
thofe  of  oUr  allies,  as  well  as  ofj  the 
French,  a  great  fuperiority  both  of  ftrength 
and  aftlvity :  the  enemy  was  broken 
through  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  our 
fquadrOns ;  while  the  German  horfes, 
from  their  great  weight  and  inactive  make, 
were  unable  to  fecond  our  efforts,  though 
thofe  troops  were  a^uated  by  the  nobleft 
ardour. 

The  prefent  cavalry  of  this  ifland  only 
fiippbrts  their  ancietit  glory.  It  was 
eminent  in  the  carlieft  times :  oUr  feythed 
chariots,  and  the  activity  and  good  dif- 
cipline  of  our  horfes,  even  (Iruck  terror 
into  Csefar’s  legions ;  and  the  Britons^ 
as  foon  as  they  became  civilized  enough 
to  colui  took  care  to  reprefent  on  their 
money  the  animal  for  which  they  were 
fo  celebrated.  It  is  now  impoffible  to 
trace  out  this  fpccies;  for  thofe  which 
cxift  among  the  indigena  of  Grc-at  Britain, 
fuch  as  the  little  horfes  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  the  hobbies  of  Ireland,  and  the 
ihelties  of  Scotland,  though  admirably 
well  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  could  never  have  been  tqual  to  the 
work  of  war  ;  but  probably  we  had  even 
then  a  larger  and  ftrongcr  breed  in  the 
fhore  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  the 
ifland*  Thofe  we  employ  for  that  purpofe, 
or  for  the  draught,  are  an  offspring  of  the 
German  or  Flemiih  breed,  meliorated  by 
our  foil  and  a  judicious  culture. 

The  Englifli  were  ever  attentive  to  an 
exadt  culture  of  thefe  animals;  and  in  very 
<tarly  times  fet  a  high  value  on  their  breed. 
The  eftcem  that  our  horfes  were  held  in 
by  foreigners  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Athelflan,  may  be  colledled  from  a  law  of 
that  monarch,  prohibiting  their  exporta¬ 
tion,  except  they  were  defigned  as  pre- 
fents.  Thefe  muft  have  been  the  native 
kind,  or  the  prohibition  would  have  been 
needlefs  ;  for  uur  commerce  was  at  that 
time  too  limited  to  receive  improvement 
from  any  but  the  German  kind,  to  which 
country  their  own  breed  could  be  of  no 
value. 

The  increafe  of  our  inhabitants,  and 
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the  extent  of  our  manufadlures,  together 
with  the  former  ncgledf  of  internal 
gation  to  convey  thole  manufadt'.ires, 
multiplied  the  number  of  our  horfes  :  uti 
excefs  of  wealth,  before  unknown  in  thefe 
illands,  increafed  the  luxury  of  carriages, 
and  added  to  the  neceffitv  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  culture  of  thefe  animaW  :  their  hii^h 
reputation  abroad  has  alfo  made  them  a 
branch  of  commerce,  and  proved  another 
caufe  of  their  vaft  increafe. 

The  all-wife  Creator  hath  finely  limited 
the  fcveral  ferviccs  of  domeft  ic  animals  to* 
wards  the  human  race  ;  and  ordered  that 
the  parts  of  fuch,  which  in  their  lives  have 
been  the  mod  ufeful,  Ihould  after  death 
contribute  the  lead  to  our  benefit.  The 
chief  ufe  the  exuvia  of  the  horfc  ca»»  be 
applied  to,  is  for  collars,  traces,  and  other 
parts  of  the  harnefs ;  and  thus,  even  after 
death,  he  preferves  fome  analogy  with  his 
former  employ.  The  hair  of  the  mane  is 
of  ufe  in  making  wigs;  of  the  tail,  iit 
making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor¬ 
cloths,  and  cords ;  and  to  the  angler  in 
making  lines.  « 

Observations  on  a  Fujfagc  in  Dr 
Priestle  y’j [^.306] 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  EDiNBuRdrt 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

KING  a  condant  reader  of  your 
agreeable  Mifcellany,  I  lately  met 
wi(h  a  few  palfagcs  quoted  from  Dr 
PricftleyVs  Inditutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  Vol.  iii.  Pan  2d.  §  3d. 
p.  10. — from  which  the  following  fimple 
quedion  is  darted,  “  Whether  or  noti 
from  what  is  there  narrated.  Dr  Priedley  * 
fpeaks  in  favours  of,  or  againd  fuicide 

Yoiir  correfpondent,  who  figns  himfelf 
A.  B.  certainly  meant  to  demand  fonie 
other  quedion  than  the  above  ;  but  if  be 
was  ferious,  I  (hall  attempt  to  folvc  him 
in  it,  though  he  has  already  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  a  friend  about  it,  and  has 
rejedled  his  opinion  as  unfatisfaeftory.  I 
fliall  recite  asjittle  of  the  pafiages  quoted 
in  the  ab'^vc  Magazine  as  pi  flible,  for 
brevity's  fake  Dr  Priedley  labours, 
with  all  the  force  of  argument,  to  dif. 
fuade  people  from  committing  fuch  an 
heinous  crime ;  he  mentions  our  Saviour’* 
crucifixion,  and  the  death  of  many 
Others,  which  he  declines  to  enumerate, 
who  might  cafily  have  avoided  the  fevci^ 
degrees  of  torture  which  they  were  obli- 
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ged  to  comply  with,  and  undergo,  by 
taking  that  inhuman  and  barbarous  (tep, 
although  they  were  long  before  apprifed 
of  death  being  the  confequence  of  their 
torture;  and  he  likewile  fets  forth,  that 

Life  being  the  gift  of  God,  and  a  trull 
which  ought  not  be  refigoed  without  his 
orders,  aa  by  throwing  it  away  was  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  period  of  trial  and  pro¬ 
bation.*^ — It  would  be  nccdlefs  to  com¬ 
ment  any  farther  upon  this  claufe,  as  it 
clearly  (hews  Dr  Pricfticy  difapproves  of 
the  crime. 

.  Our  time  here  is  certainly  fixed,  our 
days  numbered,  fo  it  is  our  duty  pa¬ 
tiently  to  wait  the  fummons  until  God 
iliall  permit  us  to  withdraw ;  and  wiih 
regard  to  the  temper  of  mind  with  which 
a  man  is  poflefTed  when  he  rids  the  world 
of  or  kills  another^  they  mud 

furcly  be  glaringly  oppofite,  as  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  wifely  points  out. 

It  would  be  altogether  unncccflary  to 
enter  into  a  deeper  difculiion  of  the  paf* 
fages  quoted,  as  they  will  not  admit  of  it, 
they  being  already  fo  clear  aad  obvious 
that  the  weaked  capacity,  if  capable  of 
difeernment,  mud  underdand. 

I  come  now  to  the  lad  of  the  padages 
quoted,  which  I  apprehend  is  that  which 
puzzles  your  correfpondent,  and,  if  that 
is  the  cafe,  expofes  his  limited  under- 
ftanding.— Dr  Priedley  fays,  “  Neither 
can  there  be  any  thing  peculiarly  hazar¬ 
dous  in  fuicide,  fiCc.”— With  regard  to 
the  danger  that  attends  fuicide,  as  the 
lad  adt  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty, 
that  may  very  much  depend  upon  the 
life  they  have  previouHy  led:  if  a  profligate 
and  wicked  one,  that  .mud  greatly  tend 
to  aggravate  their  condemnation  here¬ 
after.,  as  they  deprive  themfelves  of  an 
opportunity  of  reformation  and  repen¬ 
tance  ;  and,  if  a  good  one,  in  equity  fuch 
rigour  and  ieverity  would  not  be  ufed 
againd  them  ;  but  it  is  impofliblc  finally 
to  determine  the  danger  of  this  lad;  that 
mud  be  left  to  God  Almighty. 

The  caufes  which  prompt  men  to  take 
this  odious  ftep  are  generally  the  effedls 
of  remorfe,  or  the  dings  of  a  bad  con- 
fcieoce;  and  it  may  often  allb  proceed 
from  lunacy,  which  is  commonly  the  mod 
favourable  judgment  of  the  Coroner’sjury 
upon  an  inqued  ;  yet  furely  no  man  will 
chufe  to  hazard  his  falvation,  unlefs 
be  were  really  defperate ;  but  it  is  needlefs 
to  fay  any  more,  as  it  is  evident  to  every 
judicious  pei  fon  who  will  trouble  bimfelfto 
confider  the  paflages  referred  to  that  Dr 


Pricfticy  condemns  fuicide*  The  laws  of 
our  country  hold  it  to  be  as  criminal  as 
the  killing  our  neighbour  ;  it  is  certainly 
defacing  God^s  image,  fo  confequentiy 
mull  incur  his  difpleafure*  I  hope,  upon 
the  perufal  of  this,  your  correfpondeni’s 
doubts  will  evaiiifli,  or  by  adverting  a 
little  more  attentively  to  the  paflages 
quoted  by  himfelf,  he  will  be  co  longer  in 
a  non-plus  whether  Dr  Prieftley  is  for  or 
againft  fuicide  ;  I  dare  venture  to  affirm, 
he  is  a  new  correfpondent,  and  even  al¬ 
together  unacquainted  with  hiftory,  both 
facred  and  profane,  if  he  harbours  any 
doubts  of  its  being  hazardous  towards 
our  falvation.  Yours,  See, 

Ah  Abhorrer  of  Suicide* 

December  ao. 

On  Arn O LO^s late Condu8  in  relthqui/h* 
ing  his  Command  in  the  American  Service, 

'"pHE  acquifitioo  of  General  Arnold  to 
X  the  Britilh  army  is,  if  we  view  it  in 
a  political  light,  undoubtedly  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  caufe  of  the  mother 
country.  In  his  military  capacity,  he 
may  be  intitled  a  heaven-born  foldier,  (as 
Clive  was  called,)  and  a  proof  how  foon 
a  man  of  fpirit  may  become  an  excellent 
Officer,  and  may  ftep  from  a  fhop  and  a 
compting-houfe  into  the  firft  military 
ranks,  and  there  diftinguiih  himfelf. 

When  he  imagined  his  country  was 
wronged,  he  rufhed  forth  into  arms ;  and 
his  Canada  expedition,  fo  well  wrote  in 
the  Annual  Rcgifter  of  1776*,  (hews  him 
not  fecond  to  the  brave  Montgomery. 

Wherever  you  find  Arnold  mentioned 
in  any  engagement  during  this  war,  he 
ihines  aobve  all  his  compeers  ;  and  I  (hall 
juft  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few  inftances 
of  his  fingular  intrepidity  in  adtion ; 
though,  what  is  very  remarkable,  Fortune 
always  frowned  upon  his  endeavours,  and 
ever  refufed  the  fmalleft  wreath  of  the 
palm,  to  compenfate  him  fur  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions. 

In  General  Montgomery’s  memorable 
attack  on  the  garrifon  of  Quebec,  in  De¬ 
cember  1775,  General  Arnold  command¬ 
ed  the  divifioD  which  was  deftioed  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  lower  town.  He 
had  advanced  rapidly  to  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  under  a  dreadful  fire  of  grape-lhot, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  feizing  a  ftrong 
battery,  which  commanded  the  principal 
ftreet,  when  he  received  a  ball  in  his  leg, 
and  was  under  the  neceffity  of  being 

•  See  Magazine f  vol.  xviii.  p.  a8. 
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carried  off  to  the  camp.  A  ftrong  body 
of  the  garrifon  having  made  a  Tally  from 
the  upper-town,  on  General  Mont- 
.gomery’s  being  killed,  attacked  Arrioid’s 
party  in  the  rear  ;  and,  after  an  obftinate 
defence,  the  whole  were  either  killed  or 
made  prifoners. 

In  autumn  1776,  General  Arnold  com¬ 
manded  the  great  armament  which  vvas 
fitted  out  on  Lake  Champlain  to  obllrud 
General  Carleton't  progreTs  down  the 
lakes;  but  the  Biitifli  naval-force  proved 
fo  vaftly  fuperior,  that  Arnold,  afeer  the 
greateft  exertions  of  gallantry  and  fkili  as 
an  Admiral,  and  after  moft  of  his  gallies 
and  gun  boats  were  either  taken,  funk, 
or  blown  up,  was  forced  to  run  hit  own 
galley  and  five  gondolas  a-n)ore,  and  fet 
fire  to  them  ;  but  he  paid  fo  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  point  of  honour,  that  he  did  not 
quit  his  veifel  till  fhe  was  in  flimes,  and 
kept  his  flag  flying  till  (he  was  totally  con- 
Tamed,  left  the  enemy  had  boarded  and 
'ftruckit. 

In  April  1777,  a  detachment  of  about 
aooo  Britilh  troops  was  fenl  from  New 
York,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Tryon,  Agnew,  and  Sir  William  Erfkine, 
on  an  expedition  up  the  North  River,  in 
order  to  deftroy  fome  magazines  of  pro- 
.vifions  which  the  Americanii  had  collected 
at  Peck’s  Kill  and  Danbury.  After  effec¬ 
ting  this  fcrvicc,  the  troops,  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  were  much  harrafled  by  flying  par¬ 
ties  of  American  militia,  which  were 
eafily  difperfed  ;  but  at  Ridgefield, 
they  found  Geo.  Arnold,  with  a  pretty 
ftrong  body,  had  Intrenched  bimtelf  to 
intercept  their  march.  The  Britilh  Ge- 
aierals  inftantly  charged  the  enemy  with 
bayonets  fo  irrefiftibiy,  that  the  whole 
party  were  totally  routed,  and  General 
Arnold  had  a  very  narrow  cfcapc ;  his 
horfe  was  (hot  under  him  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  the  front  rattks  of  the  Bri- 
tifh,  when  he  fnddenly  difengaged  him- 
fclf,  and  drawing  out  a  piftol,  fliot  the 
grenadier  dead  who  was  running  up  to 
transfix  him  with  his  bayonet. 

In  the  obftinate  battle  of  Saratoga,  on 
the  7th  of  October  1777,  when  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ftormed  General  Burgoyne*s  camp, 
and  which  proved  the  nioft  fatal  to  the 
Britifli  of  any  engagement  this  war.  Ge¬ 
neral  Arnold  led  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  to  the  attack  ;  he  had  advanced  to 
the  Britilh  lines,  under  a  fevere  fire  of 
grape*  Ihot,  and  was  juft  ready  to  mount 
the  intrenchinents,  when  he  received  a 
moft  galling  wound  iu  hU  thigh,  which 


broke  the  bone,  and  he  dropt  down;  hik 
men  were  dilbonceried  ;  and  while  they 
were  carrying  their  brave  leader  off  the 
field,  and  htfitating  but  a  few  momentt 
whether  the  yfliould  advance  or  draw  back^ 
Lord  Balcarras,  who  commanded  the  Brio 
lilh  right  wing,  feized  the  opportunityt 
and  fuddenly  fallying  from  the  lines  at 
the  head  of  the  grenidiers,  attacked  them 
fo  fiirioufly  with  the  bayonet,  that  they 
were  entirely  put  to  the  rout,  leaving  1 
great  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  field. 

But  thefc  gallant  exploits  (hew  him  only 
as  a  Toldier;  in  bis  iaft  adton,  we  find 
hina  a  true  American  citizen  ;  who  having 
refiited  what  he  thought  to  be  Briiifh 
tyranny,  as  briikly  and  determinedly  as 
any  man,  would  no  longer  uphold  the 
tyranny  of  the  ufurpera  in  America^ 
who  criminally  protradl  the  war  from 
finifter  views,  at  the  expence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  intereft,  by  artifice,  after  Britain, 
with  the  arms  of  an  indulgent  parent,  of¬ 
fered  to  embrace  them  as  children,  and 
grant  the  wifhed-for  redrefs  of  griev¬ 
ances  which  had  made  him  a  foldier* 
The  welfare  of  his  country  once  attained, 
he  thought  all  ftrife  lb  >uld  have  ccafed. 
He  lamented  the  imp  )licy,  tyranny,  and 
injuftice  of  thofe  who,  with  a  rovcrtigifcon- 
tempt  of  the  People  of  America,  ftndi- 
oufly  negledled  to  take  the^r  colicct  vc 
fentinnciits  of  the  Britilh  propofals  of 
peace,  which  exceeded  all  the  general 
wilhes  and  cxpc<ftations.  The  fame 
ufurpation  had  the  infolcnce,  without  the 
authority  of  the  people,  to  conclude  a 
“  treaty,  which  to  this  very  hour  the 
people' have  not  ratified  with  France,  the 
proud,  ancient,  and  crafty  foe,  whole 
bufines  and  v/hofe  aim  it  is  to  deftroy 
both  the  Mother  CuUf»try  and  the  Pro¬ 
vinces.”  When  he  faw  no  man  in  the 
American  lines  dared  to  fpeak  or  wrjie 
hi^  fentimentb  on  the  tyranny  of  a  defpe- 
rate  party  iiT  Congrefs,  who  were  ruining 
and  cJiilaviiur  America,  and  lendering  hrr 
a  valTil  of  Fiance  (an  appendage 

to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom),  what 
could  a  brave  mind,  like  that  of  Arnold, 
do,  but  refift  the  evil  of  his  former  party  ? 
refufe  to  be  the  tool  to  fet  up  ruin,  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  vdflTalage  to  France?  forfakc, 
himfeif,  and  caufe  as  many  as  he  could 
to  forfake  the  deftroyera  of  his  country, 
and  make  that  event  of  fcrvice  to  Ameri¬ 
ca?  I  honour  him  for  it,  as  !  did  Church' 
hill,  w’tio  left  James  II.  Evety  Whi^< 
will  honour  Ljrd  Curnbury,  vrho,  under 
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pretence  of  beating  up  the  Prince  of 
Orange’s  quarters  at  Honiton,  carried  off 
four  regiments  of  horfe.  There  are  pub¬ 
lic  moments  which  oblige  >  men  thus  to 
adti  and  for  which,  (if  there  be  no  private 
emolument  in  the  cafe^  no  bargain  and 
falc  to  vitiate  the  priacipali  but  high  re¬ 
gard  only  for  the  general  welfare,)  men 
uf  really  juft  minds  moft  honour 
them.  I  remember  the  great  Montrofe, 
when  before  his  Judges  at  Edinburgh,  who 
upbraided  him  with  having  broken  the 
covenant,  aofwercd,— He  had  done  no¬ 
thing  of  which  he  was  afbamed,  or  had 
caufe  to  repent ;  that  the  6rft  covenant 
be  had  taken,  and  complied  with  it,  and 
with  them  ’hat  took  it,  as.  long  as  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  ordained  were  oh- 
ferved  ;  but  when  he  difeovered^  which 
was  now  evident  to  all  the  worlds  that 
private  and  particular  men  dehgned  to 
fatisfy  their  own  ambition  and  intereft, 
inti  cad  of  oonfidcring  the  public  benefit, 
&c.  he  had  withdrawn  bimfelf  from  that 
engagement*.” 

I  have  always  obferved  that  fadlioii 
ends  in  infallible  tyranny  and  knaverv ; 
and  that  no  principle  whatfoever  remains 
at  laft,  but  a  determination  to  gratify 
their  own  paifions,  intereft,  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  at  the  expence  of  all  the  dupes  who 
join  them.  Hence  thofe  cruel  infiilts  on 
Mr  Charles  . Yorke,  who  worthily  broke 
from  the  combination  of  one  and  all^  to 
ferve  his  King  and  country  ;  hence  thofe 
Snfulti  on  the  fuppofed  corrupters  of  him, 
as  if  to  leave  iniquitous  confederacies  was 
not  high  juftice.  Smugglers  and  banditti 
will  always  curfe  thofe  who  repent.  The 
gang  deftroyed  him  by  their  cruelty.  He 
loved  the  perfons  of  fome  of  them  too 
much. 

MARCUS. 

wf  ViiioK,  oecajioned  by  Rrfle^ions  on  the 
melancholy  fate  <^Major  Andre  £• 

79  Publisher, 

SIR, 

Last  night,  when  alone,  and  at  a 
dead  hour,  the  tragical  fate  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Andree  happened  to  engrofs  my 
thoughts;  and  with  heart-felt  lighs  I  ho¬ 
noured  the  memory  of  this  generous 
youth,  who  had  fallen  thus  early  for  the 
love  he  bore  to  his  country.  As  if  his 
Injured  (hade  had  prompted  me,  I  next 
vented  reproaches  againft  the  abettors  of 

•  See  Clarendon’s  Hiftorr. 


this  direful  war,  who,  for  the  malignant 
gratification  of  party  fpirit,  have  brought 
upon  themfclvcs  the  juft  condemnation 
of  much  innocent  blood.  It  is  my  cuftorti, 
before  lying  down  to  reft,  to  read  a  little 
in  the  Sacred  Volumes ;  and,  upon  look¬ 
ing  into  my  Bible,  whilft  in  the  mood 
above  mentioned,  the  following  paffages, 
by  a  fingular  accident,  fir  ft  catched  my  eye : 

And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth 
feal,  I  faw  under  the  altar  the  fouls  of 
them  that  were  flain,  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  for  the  teftimony  which  they 
•  held; 

And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice^ 
faying,  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  doft  thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  on  thofe  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  ! 

“  And  white  rdbea  were  given  unto 
every  one  of  them;  and  it  was  faid  unto 
them,  that  they  fliiould  reft,  yet  for  a 
little  fealoh,”  8cc. 

Deeply  irnpreffed  with  the  fublimity  of 
this  awful  invocation,  I  could  not  help 
fancyirig  to  myfelf,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
juft  who  Were  (laih  in  battle  were  added 
to  this  affembly  of  martyrs.  And  whilft 
1  thus  meditated  upon  what  I  read,  deep 
came  upon  me*,  and  I  entered  upon  the 
following  dream  ;  which,  with  (entimenU 
of  the  moft  perfe<ft  revpKnee,  I  (hall  nar¬ 
rate  in  the  language  orrcripture. 

I  thought  that  the  vifion  of  which  I  had 
read  prefenicd  itfelf  before  me. 

And  the  altar  which  I  faw  extended 
from  the  eaft  unto  the  fouth,  and  half 
unto  the  weft.  And  upon  the  front 
were  feven  lights,  like  to  the  moon  \ti 
her  wane,  the  colour  whereof  was  blood. 

And  it  was  borne  up  with  pillars  of  jaf- 
per  ftone,  (ou)^  thoufand  and  nine,  which 
glowed  with  a  great  heat  ;  and  from  their 
bafe  to  where  the  altar  refted  above,  was 
an  hundred  cubits ;  and  the  floor  under 
the  pillars  was  a  field  of  molten  glafs. 

And  thofe  which  were  clad  in  white 
veftments,  a  great  multitude  looked  forth 
from  this  pavilion,  each  holding  up  a 
branch  of  the  palm  tree.  And  they  wore 
crowns  of  laurel  upon  their  heads.  And 
their  hands  and  faces  were  pale,  as  if  the 
blood  Bad  been  drained  away;  yet  they 
feemed  tofmile,  as  if  at  fomething  in  pity. 

I  next  thought  that  I  was  lifted  up  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  that  I  might  behold  the 
face  of  the  altar;  when  lo  !  the  incenfe 
which  was  heaped  thereupon  kindled 
and  fmoaked.  And  from  the  incenfe 
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trhich  was  burnings  there  arofe  a  bright 
cloud,  which  far  oiitihone  the  fun. 

Now  thofe  which  ftood  under  the  altar 
field  up  every  one  bis  hands,  whereupon 
a  noife  was  heard  in  the  midft  cf  the 
^loud,  tike  to  the  rufliing  of  wind.  And 
the  cloud  rent  in  twain,  and  fpread  out 
into  a  flieet  of  fire,  and  defeended  fiowdy 
upon  the  altar,  and  cloathed  it  as  with  a 
raiment  of  pure  light,  the  folds  whereof 
fell  down  and  mantled  Uf  on  the  floor. 

And  the  pavilion  underneath  the  altar, 
and  thofe  who  ftood  therein  were  wrap¬ 
ped  round  wdth  the  brightnefs  of  this 
,  glory  ;  and  there  came  forth  from  them 
a  fong  of  praife  and  of  thankfgiving. 

Now  that  whereupon  I  ftood  moved 
pnder  me,  and  my  face  fronted  the  north, 
and  I  faw  nothing  ;  and  I  thought  a  voice 
founded  in  my  ear,  faying,  Turn  thee 
about  and  look.  And  I  turned  about, 
but  btcaufe  cf  the  fplendunr  which  was 
before  me  I  fell  upcm  my  face. 

And  when  1  got  up,  behold  a  w^eb,  like 
that  of  a  fpider,  cncompafied  me  round 
about,  and  fhrouded  my  head  ;  and  it 
felt  foft,  and  glowed  upon  my  cheeks* 
And  through  the  film  which  was  before 
my  eyes  1  noiv  faw,  as  on  a  fummer’s 
evening  about  the  going  down  of  the  funs 

And  behc  Id  the  face  of  the  altar  wa 
alive,  and  was  covered  over  with  a  thou- 
fand  times  ten  thoiiland  young  babes, 
without  fwadling  clothes.  And  their 
embraces  were  like  tholV  of  twins  in  the 
mother’s  womb  ;  and  they  moved  one 
befide  another,  and  were  quick,  though 
they  breathed  not  the  breath  of  life. 

And  their  eye  lids  were  clofed,  as  if 
they  flept ;  and  froni  them  came  a  gentle 
murmur,  like  to  (he  humming  of  bees 
when  mixed  with  the  melodious  ftrains  of 
a  lute. 

And  lo!  the  yearnings  of  a  mother 
arofe  in  my  foul,  and  I  bare  me  to  every 
one  of  them  as  if  1  had  brought  them 
forth  in  travel. 

And  while  I  marvelled  greatly  what 
this  might  be,  there  came  cut  of  the  «'eft 
a  river  of  blood,  which  overwhelmed  the 
infant  hoft,  and  fwept  it  away  like  duft. 
And  whilft  I  wept  bitterly,  another  voice, 
like  to  thunder,  founded  in  my  ears,  fay- 
ing. 

From  thefi  rft  lime,  even  until  now, 
the  untimely  harveft  cf  war  and  of  the 
fword,  have  I  Gabriel,  an  angel  of  the 
Most  High,  made  to  go  before  thee. 
Thofe  fleepers  were  in  the  loins  of  the 
(laiDj  and  would  have  pafled  into  the 
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fruitful  womb,  and  have  inherited  the 
earth.  But  the  fineft  flower  of  the  wheat 
hath  been  fcattered !  and  the  cholcn 
vines  cut  off  from  the  earth,  both  root 
and  germe  !  • 

“  F  »  their  fakes,  therefore,  will  the 
Holy  One  fend  vengeance  forth  upon 
the  fOui  winds  of  heaven,  and  it  fhall 
fweepthe  earth  ot  every  evil  thing.  And 
I,  his  fervent,  will  iry  ;he  nations  as  with 
a  fcarch,  and  all  abettors  of  blood  fhall  be 
utterly  dellroycd.  Woe  unto  them  who 
betray  his  people,  and  dafh  her  councilt 
to  pieces.  That  river  of  blood  ’which 
thou  haft  feen  hath  mounted  on  high, 
and  lies  fmoaking  in  me  balance  againft 
them.  When  tribulation  comelh,  and 
the  hot  fever  drieth  them  up,  they  fhall 
drink  of  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherlcfs,  which  will  fcald  them  to  the 
jaw  bone,  and  be  in  their  mouth  as  a  con- 
fuming  fire.  For  they  could  have  recon¬ 
ciled  his  kindred  people,  but  they  would 
not.  Glory,  and  honour,  and  victory, 
they  hated ;  becaufe  thefe  bcfecchtd 
them  for  peace  tA  the  nations.  Mercy 
bowed  hcrfelf  before  them,  and  touched 
the  ground  ;  hut  their  bs  utifh  fouls  have 
been  deaf  to  her  fupplications.  The 
ftink  of  harlots  lines  their  noltrils,  and, 
like  the  beads  of  the  field,  they  follow 
after  their  own  lufts,  and  fnuff  their  abo¬ 
minations  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord.  For 
this  fliall  their  high  towers  become  ade- 
fidation,  a  reproach,  a  wafte,  and  acurfe. 
Even,  though  they  dwell,  as  if  fecure  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  make  their 
nefts  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon;  yet,  from 
thence,  (hall  they  be  brought  down,  and 
fcattered  as  with  an  eaft  wir  d,  and  their 
palaces,  and  vermilion  chambers  be 
made  a  habitati«m  for  dragons,  an  afto- 
nifiiment,  and  a  pcrpetuul  hifling.  And 
for  as  much  as  his  people  loath  them,  aa 
a  dunghill  fwelling  in  the  fun  with  rotten 
caiC.ifTcs,  fo  fhall  they  find  favour  in  his 
fight.” 

And  when  the  voice  ceafed,  I  thought 
that  the  altar  w’hich  was  before  me  float¬ 
ed  up,  and  bent  its  courfc  towards  the 
Ihiid  heavens. 

And  whilft  I  beheld  it  moving,  a  chill- 
nels  and  idght  came  upon  me,  as  if  two 
hands  cooled  in  the  water  of  a  fpring 
prefled  down  my  eye-lids. 

Now  fear  made  me  awaken  from  my 
Deep,  aud  1  found  that  it  was  a  d-'cam. 

JEREMIAH. 

1. 1780. 


Curious  Original  Lbttehs  to  and  from 
tbc  lateDkvwi  Garrick,  E/q, 

SOON  after  the  late  Mr  Girrick  had 
purchafcd  a  moiety  of  Dniry-lane 
Iheatre,  he  dilcovcred  the  company  rc» 
q'uired  a  confiderablc  recruit  ot  low  ac¬ 
tors  :  in  the  choice  of  thofe  he  generally 
paid  an  attention  to  perfon  and  look,  more 
than  togcniin  ;  for  as  they  feldom  have 
any  thing  to  fay,  the  eye  was  principilly 
confulted.  There  waa  at  that  time  about 
the  theatre  a  very  whimfical  fellow  whole 
name  v;as  Stcne;  he  bad  much  humour, 
but  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
tread  the  ftage.  Mr  Garrick,  however, 
found  him  fomethiiig  to  do,  and  he  was 
employed  in  recruiting  about  the  town 
for  the  drama;  whenever  he  brought  a 
perfon  who  was  permitted  to  make  an 
effay,  whether  fuccefbful  orotherwife,  he 
bad  a  certain  fum  given  him  for  bis  trou¬ 
ble;  and,  for  three  or  four  years,  this  man 
(who  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Theatrical  Crimp)  made  in  this  kind  of 
fervice  a  tolerable  fubfi Hence.  A  variety 
of  letters  paflTed  between  Mr  Garrick  and 
Stone  during  the  courfe  of  their  negotia- 
tioris.  Four  of  them  we'havc  been  lately 
favoured  with  by  a  gentleman,  who  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  following  were  written 
IQ  the  year  174S. 

S  I  R,  7bttrfday  noon* 

.  ••  Mr  lacy  turned  me  out  of  the 
lobby  yefterday,  and  behaved  very  ill 
••  to  me— I  only  ax*d  for  my  two  guineas 
for  the  laft  biihop,  and  he  fwmre  I 
Ihouldn’t  have  a  farthing.  1  can’t  livq« 
upon  air— I  have  a  few  Cupids  you  may 
have  cheap,  as  they  belong  to  a  poor 
“  journeyman  ihoemaker,  whom  I  drink 
with  now  and  then. 

1  am  your  humble  fervant 

wm.  stone.” 
ANSWER. 

STONE,  Friday  noon* 

•*  YOU  arc  the  beft  fd.ow  in  the 
••  world— bring  the  Cupids  to  the  Theatre 
**  to-morrow.  If  they  are  under  fix  an(4 
^  well  made,  you  (hall  have  a  guinea  a- 
piece  for  them.  Mr  Lacy  will  pay  you 
himfelf  for  the  Biihop — he  is  very  peni- 
tent  for  what'hc^has  done.  If  you  cari 
get  me  two  good  murderers,  I  will  pay 
you  handfomely,  particularly  the  fpout- 
^  ing^  fellow  who  keeps  the  apple  ftand 
on  Tower  hill ;  the  cut  in  his  face  is 
quite  the  thing.  Pick  me  up  an  Alder- 
man  or  two  for  Richard,  if  you  can, 


and  I  have  no  objedtions  to  treat  with 

you  for  a  comely  Mayor.  The  Bar- 
“  ber  will  not  do  for  Brutus,  although  I 
**  think  he  will  fuccecd  In  Mat. 

D - G - 

The  perfon  here  called  the  Biihop  was 
procured  by  Stone,  and  had  often  rehearfed 
the  part  of  the  Bi (hop  of  Winchefter,  in 
the  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  fuch 
fingular  eclat,  that  Mr  Garrick  frequently 
adUrtifed  him  at  the  rchearfal  as  Coufin 
of  Winchefter.  The  fellow,  however, 
never  played  the' part,  although  the  night 
of  his  coming  out  was  announced  in  the 
public  papers.  The  reader  will  foon  guefs 
the  reafon  from  the  two  following  letters 
that  pafled  between  Mr  Garrick  and 
Stone,  on  the  very  evening  he  was  to  make 
his  appearance. 

“SIR, 

“  THE  Biihop  of  Winchefter  is  getting 

drunk  at  the  and  fwears,  damn 

**  his  eyes  if  hcM  play  to-night. 

lam  your’s, 

W.  STONE.” 

ANSWER. 

STONE, 

**  THE  Biihop  may  go  to  the  devil— 
“  1  do  not  know  a  greater  rafeal  except 
“  yourfelf. 

D.  G - 

To  LORD  NORTH. 

My  Lorp, 

''HE  great  neceflity  for  raifing  money 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  America 
induces  me  to  offer  an  expedient  by  which 
a  confiderable  fum  may  be  raifed  without 
diftreiling  individuals  in  general,  and 
prove  beneficial,  to  the  community  at 
large.  The  propofal  mny  appear  ludi¬ 
crous,  and  the  fiibjedt  too  infignificant  to 
merit  attention  from  yourLordflnp  ;  yet 
I  flatter  yfcif  you  will  at  Icaft  give  it  a 
perufal.  The  numiber  of  bachelors  in 
this  country  (who  adopt  the  fafliionablc 
mode  of  living  in  a  ftate  independent  of 
marriage,  and  who  plead  the  want  of  for¬ 
tune  as  an  excufe  of  not  entering  into 
wedlock,  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  laviftiing  oh  the  unhappy  objeifts  of 
their  lels  honourable  attachments,  thofe 
fums  which  would  fupport,  with  credit, 
a  wife  and  family)  arc  become  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  etcape  the  obfervation  of  every 
friend  to  virtue.  Policy,  as  well  as  rea¬ 
fon,  concurs  in  making  marriage  as  ntcef- 
fary  for  the  good  of  the  Rate  as, for  the 
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happincfs  of  mankind :  every  encourage¬ 
ment,  therefore, from  the  legiflature  (hould 
be  given  to  fo  wife  and  juft  an  inltitiition. , 
In  a  country  where  Chriitianity  has  dif- 
fufed  its  glorious  principles,  it  would  be 
necdlefs,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  my  argu¬ 
ment,  to  quote  the  example  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  AuguftuB,  who  fined  thofe  who 
rcfufcd  to  marry  after  an  appointed  age, 
and  as  much  encouraged  thofe  who  had 
any  children.  If  fuch  were  the  fenti- 
ments  of.  a  heathen,  how  greatly  does  it 
reflect  on  us  to  treat  a  fubjedt  with  in¬ 
difference,  which  was  confidered  with  fo 
much  importance  by  lefs  enlightened 
ages.  The  method  of  taxation  I  propofe 
fhould  be  confined  only  to  thofe  who  have 
reached  their  thirtieth  year  without  mar¬ 
rying,  and  arc  pofiefled  of  loob  per  an¬ 
num,  either  in  real  or  perfonal  efiate; 
alfo  all  clerks,  See,  receiving  a  f.ilary  of 
lool.  per  annum;  none  but  labourers 
and  menial  fervants  to  be  exempt.  This 
tax  w’ould  produce  a  confiderable  reve¬ 
nue,  without  affedting  the  low  clafs  of 
people;  and  I  hope  thofe  of  my  country¬ 
men  whom  it  may  affedt  will,  ncverthc- 
kfs,  chearfnlly  contribute  towards  its  fup- 
port,  refledling  on  the  good  confcquenccs 
it  may  produce. 

A  FEMALE. 

ANECDOTES. 

0/LoRD  Weymouth. 

ONE  evening  when  Lord  W.  was  fe- 
verely  pillaged  at  Almack’s,  after 
the  playing  was  over,  (and  w  hich  indeed 
became  over  only  becaufc  liis  Lnrdfhip 
had  nothing  more  to  play  for,)  his  Lord- 
fliip  ftill  remained  in  the  club-room,  and 
took  part  in  a  mifcellaneous  converfation. 
Evety  body  was  aftoniflied  at  his  indiffe¬ 
rence,  which  feemed  entirely  free  and  un  • 
affumed  ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  after 
expreffing  his  wonder  at  a  fang  froid 
which  mud  be  fo  violently  congealed, 
turned  to  his  Lordfiiip,  and  obferved,  that 
be  realized  and  exceeded  every  thing  in 
fidion  ;  that  he  was  literally  Le  Philofo* 
phefam  foucU  Lord  W.  in  a  very  fpright- 
Jy  manner,  thanked  his  friend  for  mention¬ 
ing  any  peculiarity  which  feemed  worthy 
of  notice  ;  but  faid,  he  could  not  help 
obferving,  that  the  great  circumftancc, 
which  alone  could  make  his  moderation 
fo  furprifing,  had  been  entirely  over-look¬ 
ed  ;  adding,  that  it  ought,  in  julVice  to 
VoL.  L% 
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his  patience,  to  be  known,  that  he  was 
not  only  Le  Philofophe  farts  fouct,  but  in 
reality  Ls  PjU0f9p.be  fans  six  sous. 

0/  a  Royal  Page. 

OLONEL  LAKE,  ore  of  the  fub- 
governors  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
took  down  with  him  to  Windfor  a  perfon 
to  drefs  his  hair.  1'he  abilities  of  the  man 
did  not  efcape  the  eye  of  the  Prince,  who 
applied  to  the  Colonel  to  let  him  drefs  him 
at  the  fame  time.  His  Roj^al  HighMcfs 
obferved,  that  he  was  informed  of  his  be¬ 
ing  fettled  in  bufinefs,  and  to  make  it  an 
objed  to  him,  would  fettle  on  him,  by 
way  of  compcnfation,a  falary  cf  two  hun-‘ 
dred  pounds  a-year.  The  man  agreeing, 
and  becoming  a  fervant  of  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  he  was  ordered  to  dine  at  the  pages 
table.  This  w^as  a  mortal  flab  to  the  con- 
fequence  of  the^e  great  men,  and  Mr  R. 
particularly  refufing  to  dine  at  the  tabic 
with  him,  folicited  the  Prince  to  permit 
him  to  return  to  town.  Prince  Frederick, 
w’hofe  temper  is  reported  to  be  rather 
warm,  went  to  Mr  R.  and  gave  him  a  fe- 
vere  reprimand.  ,  Mr  R.  retorted,  and  is 
faid  to  have  obferved  to  Prince  Frederick, 
that  when  he  behaved  like  a  Prince,  he 
w'oiiid  give  him  anfwera  fnitable  to  his 
dignity.  The  difpute  arriving  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  the  King  was  made  acquainted  with 
it,  who  for  the  prtfent  took  no  notice  of 
it ;  but  on  his  coming  to  town  to  the 
levee,  he  acquainted  Mr  R.  that  unlefs  in 
future  he  ccndiided  himfclf  with  better 
manners,  and  dined  a=i  iifual  at  the  table, 
he  (hould  not  go  again  to  Windfor.— 
This  unexpected  command  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect,  and  Mr  R.  i*  content  once  more 
to  eat  his  mutton  as  ufual. 

Of  an  IsDi  AH  Chi  El*. 

WHEN  Gov.  Johnftonc  prefided  Inr 
Florida,  at  a  public  meeting  erf 
the  Indians  and  Commiflioners  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  Provincial  bounckiries,  he  pli¬ 
ed  the  Sachems  fo  brilkly  with  liquor, 
that  they  were,  according  to  the  proverb, 
great  as  kings.  Meeting  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  he  alked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  liquor  he  had 
drank  It  feems  to  me  (faid  the  cop¬ 
per-coloured  warrior)  to  be  juice  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  tongues  of  nvirnen  and  the 
hearts  of  liont ;  for  after  drinking  freely  of 
ft,  I  was  as  loquacious  as  a  ^jjzman,  and 
fdt  as  bold  as  a  /row,” 

B  b  b 
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POETRY. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

VERSES  to  a  young  Lady,  in  the  Manner  of 
Ovid. 

OH  ?  fay,  thou  dear  poneflbr  of  my  bread  ! 

Where  is  my  boatted  liberty  and  red? 
Where  the  gay  moments  which  1  once  have 
known  : 

Oh !  where  that  heart  T  fondly  thought  my  own  ? 
From  place  to  place  I  folitary  roam  ; 

Abroad  uncafy,  nor  content  at  home. 

1‘  fcorn  the  beauties  common  eyes  adore, 

The  more  1  view-  them,  feel  thy  worth  the 
more. 

Hnmov’d  I  hear  them  fpeak,  ot*  fee  them  fair, 
And  only  think  on  thee — who  art  not  there. 

In  vain  would  books  their  former  foccour  lend, 
Their  wit  and  wifdom  can’t  itlieve  their  friend. 
Wit  can’t  deceive  the  pain  1  now  endure, 

And  wifdom  (bows  the  ill  without  the  cure. 
When  from  thy  face  I  wade  the  tedious  day, 
A  thoufand  fchemes  I  form,  and  things  to  lay  ; 
But  when  thy  prcfcnce  gives  the  time  1  feek, 
My  heart’s  fo  f^ull,  1  wilh  but  cannot  fpeak  ; 
And  could  i  fpeak  with  eloquence  and  cafe, 
(Till  now  not  dudious  in  the  art  to  pleafe,) 
Cuuid  I,  at  women  who  fo  oft  exclaim, 

Expofe,  nor  blulh,  thy  triumph  and  my  (hame,^ 
Abjure  tbofe  maxims  I  fo  lately  priz’d. 

And  court  that  fex  1  foolilhly  defpis’d  I 
Own  thou  had  fofttn’d  my  obdurate  mind, 
And  had  reveng’d  the  wrongs  of  womankind. 
JLoit  were  my  words,  and  fiuitiefs  were  my 
pain,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

|n  vain  to  tell  tlice  what  I  write  in  vain, 

My  humble  lighs  drall  only  reach  thy  cars, 

And  all  my  eloquence  lhall  be  my  tears. 

And  now  (for  more  1  never  mud  pretend,) 
Hear  me  not  as  thy  lover,  but  thy  friend  : 
Thoufands  wonld  fain  thy  little  heart  enfnare. 
For,  without  danger,  none  like  thee  are  fair. 
Bur  wifely  chufe  who  bed  delerves  tby  dan.e. 
So  lhall  that  choice  itfclf  become  tby  fame. 

Nor  yet  defpair,  tl»o*  void  of  winning  art, 

The  plain  and  honed  courtfliip  of  the  heart. 
The  fkilful  tongue  in  love’s  perfuafivc  loie, 
Tho’  lefs  it  feels,  will  pleafe  and  flaucr  more, 
And  meanly  learned  in  that  guilty  trade, 

Can  long  abufc  a  fond  unthinking  maid  : 

But  fincc  tl.eir  lips  fo  knowing  to  deceive, 

Thy  inexpericnc’d  youth  might  foon  believe 
'And  fincc  tbeir  tears  in  falle  fubmilfion  dred, 
Mi^ht  thaw  the  icy  coldnefs  of  thy  bread. 

Oh,  that  thine  eyes  to  fuch  deceitful  woe, 
taught  by  the  beauty  of  thy  outward  (liow, 
Ii.ikc  me,  they  do  not  Jove  whateVr  they  feem, 
iLikc  me — “  with  pafljon  founded  on  edeem.” 

B - . 

Nether  Cramond^  Dec*  15. 


HTMEN  AND  POMO,NA, 

Perhaps  *tis  true,  what  witlings  urge, 

‘  Thar  needful  thing,  a  wife. 

As  often  proves  the  plague  and  fcourge 
As  comfort  of  one’s  life.” 

For  marriage  is  an  orchard  fair. 

And  various  fruits  produces, 

Of  four  and  fweet — of  joy  and  care. 

Like  Autumn's  various  juicts. 

When  forward  girls  and  am’rous  boys 
The  fweets  of  love  betrav. 

How  foon  the  lufeious  tra«>fient  joys 
Like  fumnur  fruits  decay! 

Let  minds  in  judgment  grown  mature: 

In  Hymen’s  bands  engag®  : 

Such  loves  the  Winter  wiH  endure, 

And  mellower  grow  by  age. 

Look  round  you  well  before  you  wed, 

With  caution  make  your  choice; 

By  no  fond  whim  or  palTion  led. 

Attend  to  Reafon’s  voice. 

The  nymph  that’s  beautiful  and  gay. 

Rich,  gen’rous,  fw'cet,  and  mild, 

If  fuch  there  be,  fuch  furely  may 
Be  Golden  Pippins  dil’d. 

Some,  proud  of  fenfe  and  ill-bred  wit, 

Arc  harfh  as  Coccagce : 

Such  fruit  may  be  for  grinding  fit— 

But  eat  who  will  for  me. 

The  rural  lafs  whh  ruddy  cheeks. 

The  Redfireak  we  may  name, 

Whofe  lufeious  wbolefome  juice  befper4k3 
The  foil  from  whence  *  ihc  came. 

Some  dames  the  Joim-applc  may  fult. 

Like  Ihrivel’d  parchment  dried  : 

But  men  chufe  fuch  laftlng  fruit, 

Nor  envy  fuch  their  bride. 

Others,  like  pears,  look  fweet,  and  fmi!e 
On  cv’ry  pretty  fellow  : 

Too  early  ripe,  they  pleafe  a  while. 

But  foon  they  glow  too  mellow. 

Y'our  froward,  f  ur,  ungracious  fiirews 
Make  houfewif ’ry  their  boaft  : 

Like  RuHeti  <es,  fit  fauce  forgoofe! 

And  there  they  rule  the  roall. 

Mark  where  good  fenfe  and  fweetnefs  dwell, 
And  truth  without  difgnife  ; 

The  man  that  finds  this  Non-parcil 
Has  furely  gain'd  a  prize. 

The  royal  f  JVilding — tho*  it  grows 
NcgleOed  in  our  fields. 

Yet  manag’d  well,  the  artiD  knows 
7'hc  noble  ft  liquor  yields. 

*  HertJordJljirc.  f  The  famous  Devonfi^^ 
fruit. 
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Then  let  not  rakes  blafphemc  the  fair, 

For  wedlock’s  wild  abufes, 

When  even  from  crabs  one  may  with  care 
Extract  delicious  juices. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Mastief.  A  Fable, 

A  WOLF,  that  long  had  rang’d  the  weed, 
A  ilrangcr  to  the  tafte  of  food, 

Mce.s  an  old  houfe-dog,  fleck  and  fat, 

£ach  known  to  each,  they  (lop  and  chat. 

“  Lord!  (fays  the  wolf,)  how  fat  youVe 
grown ! 

Is  that  round  belly  all  your  own  ? 

Pray,  how  d’you  live,  and  what  d’youeat? 

I  wifli  you’d  give  me  your  receipt; 

For  not  to  undcr-ratc  your  mciit, 

I  think,  my  friend,  I  don  t^want  fpirit, 

1’  attack  the  foe,  by  day  or  night, 

.  And  yet  you  fee  my  wretched  plight.** 

“  Why,  (quoth  the  dog,  with  confcicus  air,) 
“  My  place  reqiiirts  a  world  of  care. 

If  you  defire  to  ferva  the  great, 

’Faith  1  you  mud  work  as  well  as  e^t. 
Pielcrineiils  aie  not  givtii  for  nought, 
liut  by  fome  ufeful  fervice  bought.” 

W»  “  What  fervice  then  would  be  expefted? 
No  honed  terms  fliould  be  rtjwifled.*’ 

D,  “  Why,  you  muft  guaid  the  doors  by 
night. 

Bark  at  the  thieves,  the  beggars  fright.*’— 

JV.  “  Oh !  I  (hould  blefs  the  happy  change : 
Who’d  wilh  thro’  rain  acd  fnow  to  range, 

I'hat  fnug  and  warm  coul.l  take  his  pleal'ure, 
And  fill  his  belly  at  his  leifure?” 

“  Well,  then,  (qiuth  Snap.)  fince  we’ie 
agreed, 

Let  us  with  gentle  trot  proceed.” 

When  lo !  the  wolf’s  too  curious  eye 
Chanc’d  tiic  poor  maflilF’s  neck  to  fpy, 

Gall’d  with  a  chain  beneath  the  ear; 

Aha  !  (cries  he,)  what  have  we  here?”— 

“  Nothing,  (fays  Snap,  and  turn’d  afide) — 

“  Nay,  let’s  know  all,”  the  wolf  leply’d. 

“  Why,  as  I’m  pretty  fierce,  you  know, 
They  chain  me  up  by  day — or  lo ; 

(My  mailer’s  whim,  f  can’t  icfufe  it  ; 

’i'here’s  nothing  in’t — indeed  I  chufe  it:) 

For  as  I’m  ufclefs  while  ’lis  light. 

J  deep  by  day  and  watcii  by  night: 

When  nit'ht  comes  on  my  chain's  unbound, 
Ard  ilnis  I  rove  the  country  round. 

As  for  my  meat,  I’m  well  fiipply'd 
At  table  by  my  mafler’s  fulc  : 

I  hc  (ervants  tols  me  bones  half  pick’d. 

And  Oh,  what  plates  of  lance  I’ve  lick’d? 

But  come, — what  now  ?  you  Jag  behind — ” 

/r.  “  Why,  ’faith,  I  think  I’ve  chang’d  my 
mind  ; 

T  don't  much  like  that  enrfed  chain  ; 

I’ll  c’tn  go  range  the  woods  again;— 

E'  joy  your  (craps,  for  I’d  not  be 
A  King  witheut  my  libcify.” 


THE  PATRIOTS  PETITION’. 

Sitf  fi)e  can  turn^  an^  turn^  and  tarn  a^ain,  and 
Jim  £0  on,  O  r  II L  I.  L  o . 

Good  people  in  power,  ye  fee  me  inclin'd, 
Tooppofe  you  in  all  that  I  can, 

But  you  know  you  have  power  to  alter  my 
ndod. 

And  I  wiih  you’d  confidcr  my  plan. 

Come  buy  me,  come  buy  me— a  penfion  or 
place 

Is  all  1  at  prefent  require  ;  ^ 

Make  it  woith  a  man’s  while  to  change  fidts 
with  a  grace. 

And  in  future  I’ll  hope  to  rife  higher. 

Preferment  from  party  can  take  out  the  fling. 
He  who  fays  he  don’t  look  for  it,  lies 
A  commiflioncr’s  pofl  is  a  migluy  good  thing, 
In  the  cufloms  as  well  as  cxcii'e. 

Make  my  brother  a  bilhop,  my  father  a  judge. 
Make  iny  gouty  old  uncle  a  peer; 

Raife  my  fon  in  the  army,  and  I’ll  never 
grudge 

To  lupport  ye  the  whole  feven  year. 

Here’s  the  feflion  begun — I’ve  been  quiet  as 
yet, 

Ur  determin’d  what  courfe  to  purfuc, 

And  unlefs  vefy  (*>on  fomc  appointnunt  I  get, 

1  lhali  aft  as  fomc  other  folks  do; 

Debate  in  long  fpccchcs — oppofe  and  divide, 
In.'u’t  ye  without  why  cr  whetlur, 

In  defi.^nce.of  (hamc  t«ke  the  p^pidar  fide,. 
And  confound  all  your  projects  togttlicr. 

VV’’eatuer  Cock. 

The  Impudence  of  Wealth. 

BUFO,  whole  pride  difdains  to  give  atten¬ 
tion. 

Still  alks  you  things  above  his  comprehension; 
Bar,  ’ere  you  J'peak,  his  thoughts  arc  on  him- 
felf. 

His  drefs,  his  dinner,  «r  his  paultry  pelf. 

One  day,  quoth  he,  “  What  fignifics  your 
learning? 

Does  Greek  or  Latin  make  one  more  difeerning  ? 
For  all  your  ciaflics  I’d  not  give  one  groat; 
Who’s  e  er  the  richer,  pray,  for  all  they  wrote  ? 
If  hooks  then  nci.htr  make  men  rich  or  wifer. 
Your  man  of  leari.ing  is  the  greatefl  mifer, 

WdoI'c  ftiulies,  day  and  night,  his  thoughts 
employ. 

To  heap  up  (tores  which  he  can  ne’er  enjoy.” 
Your  reaa’niiig’s  (oaicthing  odd,  1  told  ti  e 
man.  Sir, 

Rut  you’ll  not  liflen  to  a  proper  anfwcr. 

The  (weets  of  knowledge  aie  to  thee,  t  find, 
Sounds  to  the  deaf,  or  colours  to  the  blind  ; 
Since  in  thedaik  then  ('wU  arc  mwrc  difceniiLg, 
yow  j'-irt  is  ihy  aiitipaihy  to  learning ! 
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The  review. 

Discourses  an  Various  Subjects, 
b)i  Jacob  Duche,  M.  A,  Ke3or  'of 
Ciirilt  Church  and  St  Petei’s,  Philadcl- 
phia,  formerly  o/*  Clare  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  %’voU»  ICJ.  boards. 

Cadcll,  Loudon. 

The  lift  of  fubferibers  to  the  prcfpnt 
work  has  made  us  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  than  we  otherwiic  ihould  have 
clone  :  bad  we  not  been  influenced  by 
fuch  refpedlablc  namen,  we  ihould  have 
barely  contented  ourfdves  withclaffing 
it  amongft  thofe  numerous  publications, 
which  certain  theological  writers  give 
every  day  to  the  world,  we  believe  with 
good  intentions,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  by  no  means  tend  to  promote  the 
interefts  of  rational  and  genuine  Chriftia- 
nity.  .As  matters  now  ftaiid,  we  muft 
enter  more  into  detail,  and  give  our  rca- 
ions  at  large  for  this  infinuation. 

Perhaps  we  ought  w'ot  to  have  been 
much  difappointed  at  meeting  in  this 
performance  with  Icfs  reafoning,  elegance, 
and  learning,  than  fo  numerous  and  re- 
fpedtable  a  lift  of  iubferibers  led  us,  wc 
had  almoft  faid  impulji'vely^  to  expert. 
Had  wc  allowed  ourfclves  time  for  re- 
collc^on,  we  might  have  called  to  mind 
many  inftances  where  the  member  of  ,fub- 
feribers,  and  the  merit  of  the  work,  have 
borne  no  proportion  to  each  other. 

Wc  mean  not,  by  this,  to  fay  that  Mr 
Duche’s  fermons  are  devoid  of  merit :  on 
the  contrary,  a  certain  warmth,  a  fire,  an 
animation  pervades  them,  which,  from 
the/>«//i/Vj  vwith  the  voice  and  manner  we 
know  the  author  i*  m after  or,  muft  have 
made  ftrong  imprefiions  on  the  feelings  of 
his  audience.  Along  with  this,  the  jev.e- 
ral  benevolence 0oi  his  dodfrine  may  be 
foinc  atonement  for  the  abufe  thrown  out 
againft  rcafqn  ;  and  for  reducing  Chnliia- 
nity  to  a  matter  of  mere  feeling, 

’^The  following  truly  Chii.u'an  fenti- 
incnts  muft  give  a  pleafure  to  every  wor¬ 
thy  mind:  “  Univerjal  benevolence  he 
confiders  as  the  fuLlbne  oi  religion;’’ — - 
“  The  m.ind  that  it*  poflefled  of  ^  true 
tajse  for  it,  whatever  i^g  ptculiarity  of 
opinion  may^  be*,  cat^uor  be  very  “  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  G-^d.”  Bat  we 
can,  bv  no  means,  fubfotibc  to  another  of 
his  pofitions,  That  the  tiiie  tafte  for  tlie 
jublinic  of  religicii  o..ii  only  be  dvrivc^ 
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from  the  fountain  of  infinite  love,  by  //?- 
qvard  and  fpiritual'  communications  i  * 
meaning  by  thefe  inward  and  fpiritual 
communications,  an  impufive  feeling, 
diftinBi  and  perhaps,  contrary  to  recifon. 
He  goes  on,  with  our  hearty  approbation, 

‘‘  God  is  love^  and  he  thilt  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God^  and  God  in  him'' 

‘‘  One  tranfgreflion  of  the  great  haw  of 
Iqvc,  even  in  the  minuteft  inftance,  muft 
appear  more  heinous  in  the  fight  of  liic 
God  of  love,  than  a  Ihoufand  errors  in 
matters  of  doctrine  or  opinion.”  But 
we  cannot  pay  fo  unreferved  an  acqui- 
efcence  to  what  follows:  If  the  reader 

perufe  thefe  volumes  under  the  influence 
of  fuch  fentiments,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  be  offended  with  any  fingularities  of 
didtion,  or  any  inelegant  and  colloquial 
expreflions  he  may  now  and  then  meet 
uiih,”  Indeed,  as  good  Cbrljlians^  the 
fingularities,  &c.  ought  not  much  to  of¬ 
fend  us,  but,  as  impartial  Revienverst  our 
duty  let  the  public  forbids  us  to  pafs  by 
any  thing  of  that  kind  unnoticed.  The 
author  proceeds,  “  Much  lefs  will  his 
cenfure  be  incurred  by  the  conftant  ufe  of 
fcriptural  ideas,  and  feripture  language,  in 
picfcrcncc  to  what  are  (is)  called  moral 
and  phihfophicalf^  Scriptural  ideas  are 
certainly  the  proper  ones  to  he  employed 
by  a  minifter  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  feriptu- 
ral  language,  managed  with  propriety  and 
judgment,  gives  llrength  and  beauty  to 
every  difcourlc.  But  may  it  not  be  ufed 
improperly?  May  it  not  be  ufed  to  excefs  ? 
Would  not  a  fermon,  made  up  entirely  of 
texts  of  feripture,  be  reckoned,  at  belt,  a 
whimfical  compilation  ?  Ought  it  not  to 
be  confidered  in  that  light  ?  And  does  not 
Mr  Duche’s  reafoning  lead  us  to  form 
an  oppefite  conclufion?  If  a  modcr.i 
preacher,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  profpe- 
rou8  man,  fliculd  tell  us  that  he  “  w'aflied 
his  fteps  in  butter,”  does  Mr  Duche 
think  that  the  pre.Tciier  would  have  much 
reafon  to  value  himfcif  on  having  employ¬ 
ed  fcriptural  language  to  expreU  his 
thoughts  i  Does  he  not  rather  imagine 
that  what  he  (Mr  Duche)  calls  7noral 
language,  might  have  done  as  well,  or 
betier?  Would  not  imagery,  which 
marks  the  prof.^erity  of  thefe  time?, 
have  conveyed  a  julter  pi^lnre  to  the 
n.ind  than  a  ptrale  which  pre Tents  ns,  in 
1780,  with  nothing  but  a  ludicrous  idea  ? 
And  would  not  Cbriftianity,  as  well  as 
the  preacher,  have  found  its  account  in 
the  fubftitution  ? 

Wc  are  not  much  pleafed  with  his 
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contra/tf  the  oppojition  he  has  fet  up  hc- 
ivvetn  fcriptural  and  moral  language.  We 
know  no  diftin^tion ;  and  we  trull  we 
have  every  real  Chriftian  on  our  fide.  Is 
not  the  language  of  morality  the  language 
of  the  Gofpel  ?  And  are  not  the  words  of 
fcriptiire  the  moft  genuine  morality? 
Should  we  net  bediredted  in  this  matter 
by  the  great  Founder  of  our  rcligio^  ? 
Jefus  Ghrift  himfelf,  in  his  longeft  fermon 
we  have  on  record,  meaning  to  give  di¬ 
rections  to  mankind  for  their  condudl  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  did  not  interlard  his 
difeourf^s  with  phrafes  from  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  and  other  fcriptural  writings  of  the 
Jews,  he  did  not  fpeak  in  fcriptural  lan^ 
guage.  All  he  faid  was  plain  and  fimple, 
conveyed  in  the  language  of  the  times. 
And,  though  he  frequently  alluded  to 
Jewifh  cuftoms,  maxims,*  and  precepts, 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  in  what  Mr 
Duche  would  call  fcriptural  language. 
We  can  only  fay,  “  Go  thou,  and  do 
likewife.’^ 

Had  Mr  Duche  attended  to  this  pre¬ 
cept,  he  would  not,  fo  frequently  as  he 
has  done,  have  introduced  feripture  im¬ 
properly,  and  totally  mifapplied  it.  One 
inflance  of  this  we  Ihall  fubmit  tothe 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Talking  of 
death,  he  fays,  Some  of  us,  within  a 
very  few  years,  and  fome,  perhaps,  within 
a  very  few  days,  may  behold  the  curtain 
drop,  and  ihut  out  every  feene  of  tempo¬ 
ral  nature  from  our  view.^’  And  then 
applies,  with  the  higheft  impropriety,  to 
the  death  of  an  individual  what  has  re- 
fpeCt  only  to  the  final  diffolution  of  the 
world  :  “  Wilh'rcfpeCt  to  us  (fays  he,) 
the  heavens  ar»d  the  earth  will  then  pafs 
away  with  a  mighty  noifeJ** — No  fuch 
thing,  they  will  remain  in  peace  and  quiet* 
nefs,  The  fun  will  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  turned  into  blood*’ — A  great 
iniftake,  they  will  Ihincas  ufiial.  The 
ftars  will  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers 
of  licaven  will  be  jhaken*^^  Not  a  (ingle 
ftar  will /«//,  wc  allure  you  5  and  every 
thing  will  remain  firm  and  ftahle^  even 
Ih  <juld  Mr  Duche  himfelf  make  his  c'iut. 

Mr  Duche  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
“  his  divinity,  he  iruils,  is  that  of  the 
Bible;  to  no  other  ftandard  of  lru^b  can 
he  venture  te)  appeal.  S^nfible,  however, 
*  of  his  own  fallibility,  he  willies  no^  to 
obtrude  his  peculiar  fentimeuts,  nor  to 
have  them  received* any  farther  than  they 
carry  wiili  them  that  only  fair  title  tu  re¬ 
ception,  a  conviction  of  their  truth  and 
tfefuhefs,'^  A3  ;vc  are  not  c;iiiviiic<;d 
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either  of  the  truth  or  ufefuhefs  of  the 
following  doClrines,  we  beg  leave  to  enter 
our  proteft  againft  them  ;  the  judicoui 
reader,  we  prefume,  will  join  in  the  pro¬ 
left.  Our  pafilions  and  appetites,  he  tells 
us,  are  real  devils,  ‘i  Pride,  envy,  cove* 
toufnefs,  luft,  malice,  which  are  real  fpi- 
rits  of  darknefs,  operating  by  real,  tho* 
invifible  influences  in  the  human  frame^, 
have  made  their  appearance  in  alfalhion- 
able  dreO**— “  they  arc,  however,  deiuls 
in  difguife.”  N(jw,  we  know  of  no 
warrant  (rom  feripture  that  can  allow  of 
our  fubferibing  to  this  doCtrine  of  our 
author. 

As  ill  fat’ofied  are  we  (though  it  be  a 
matter  of  fmall  iiTporlar.ee)  with  his 
reafons  for  concluding  that  the  devil,  be¬ 
fore  his  fall,  was  an  inhabitant,  the  prince 
of  this  world.  “  Th^  grand  apoftate  fe- 
raph,”  fays  he,  is  called  “  the  prince  of 
this  world,  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air;”  from  whence,  and  other  ex- 
preffions  of  the  like  import,  w'e  may  juft* 
ly  conclude  that  he  was  once  in  poflcfTioii 
of  this  very  fyftem  which  we  inhabit — it 
was  the  fphere  (»f  glory  in  which  he  mov¬ 
ed,  whilft  his  luftre  yet  remained  unfa¬ 
ded.”  Conclufions  of  this  fort,  drawn 
from  unfubltantial  premifes,  have  made 
the  feriptures  fpeak  whatever  the  fancy 
or  paflioiis  of  men  required  ;  and  led  a 
certain  irreverend  wfght  of  a  Papift  to  fay, 
that  the  Bible  was  like  a  mfe  of  avax^ 
which  might  be  twilled  and  moulded  at 
plcafure.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  “  this  very  fyftem^^  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  earth,  is  a  very  incorreCt  cx- 
preflion:  our  globe  is,  at  moft,  only  pari 
of  a  fyftem. 

Tlwie peculiarities,  however, might  eafily 
be  pafiTed  over,  as  little  harm  can  arife  ci¬ 
ther  from  our  faith  in  them,  or  our  dilbe- 
licf  of  them  :  but  mull  not  either  pity  or 
indignation  feize  the  judicious  reader, 
when  he  beholds  Mr  Ducnc  attacking 
reafon,  the  noblcft  gift  of  God,  defpoiling 
it  of  its  moft  pre-eminent  fundlioiis,  and 
treafin;^  it  with  the  moft  luperciliouk  eon- 
terApt  ?  The  attack,  it  is  true,  is  not  for- 
n.idable,  and  little  exertion  is  neceftary  to 
reptd  the  feeble  afl'ailant  ;  fo  little,  indeed, 
that  we  mean  only  to  Jbew  him  to  the 
public,  convinccil  that  l.is  own  innate 
weak  lie  (s' moft  v/ork  his  overthrow.  Hear 
him  declaiming  again  ft  the  powers  of 
reafon : 

Go  to  the  cha^abers  of  ficknefa,  vifit 
the  rr’cUuclioly  retreats  of  indigence  and 
woe  !  Pr-jdUwCthwrt:  y  fireng  rcafoningi 
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— ftrive,  with  karncd  labour,  to  open 
and  convince  the  underftandings  of  your 
fufTtring  brethren— enumerate  to  them 
all  the  ofitward  evidencefa  that  you  can 
colle-ft  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
give  them  proof  upon  proof,  demonftra- 
tion  upon  demond ration— talk  to  them 
of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  i  mmortality  of  their  fouls — ^tcll  them 
whit  the  Son  of  God  hath  done  and  fuf- 
fered  for  finncrs— what  are  the  means  of 
reconciliation,  and  what  the  fore  grounds 
of  a  happy  death— give  them  all  that 
thev  can  receive  “  by  the  hearing  of  the 
— jnd  what  have  ycu  done,  and  \ahat 
have  i/jfy  gained 

Juft  nothing  at  all,  he  tells  us ; 

Tiuitlcfs,  indeed,  are  fuch  attempts 
as  thefe  !  till  the  foul  is  ftiaken  to  her  very 
center,  till  the  ftone  is  removed  from  the 
door  of  the  fepulchre,  that  God,  who 
**  makes  darknefs  his  fecret  place/*  can 
r.ever  be  fecn.  The  eye  miiic  be  turned 
inwardly — The  foul  muft  feci  its  owm 
darknefs,  before  it  cao  feck  to  have  it 
fcnlighiencd.** 

All  very  true;  no  reafoning  will  have 
force,  no  arguments  make  any  inapref- 
jion,  unkfs  the  hearers  be  attentive. 
15at  to  make  them  I'o,  is  not  refifoning  the 
moft  probable  means  ?  Is  it  not  the 
means  which  the  eternal  Source  of  reafon 
has  put  into  our  hands  ?  And  muft  we 
not  employ  it  ?  Muft  not  the  uoderftand- 
Sng  of  ptrfons,  in  fuch  deplorable  circum- 
ftances,  be  informed  ?  Muft  not  their 
palfions  be  awakened  and  alarmed  ?  By 
no  mean?,  fays  Mr  Duche.— An  impulfe 
.muft  come  from  above,  that  works  nei¬ 
ther  upon  the  reafon,  nor  the  paflions, 
but  on  di  tertium  quidy  which  he  has  not 
.condtfeended  to  name;  and  then  the 
work  of  converfion  goes  on  with  the  pt- 
moft  rapidity;  provided  the  operationa 
be  not  retarded  by  noife^  cr  rtafoturt^  / 

We  fhall  not  enter  farther  into  the 
confideration  of  Mr  Duche’s  drdtrines. 
Though  they  may  be  unpalatable  to 
many,  they  will  be  received  by  Tome  with 
the  higheft  fttif.faition  and  rclifli. 

With  refpedl  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  his  various  fubjedts.  little  rea« 
for.ing  is  employed  ;  the  addrefa  is  made 
riiher  to  the  feelings  Xh^n  iY.t  judgment. 
The  ftile  is,  in  general,  well  fuited  to  the 
warmth  of  manner  he  hasciu’fto  to  adopt. 
An  exetfs  of  metaphor  and  ornament  is, 
in  many  places,  difcerniblc ;  though  he 
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himfelf  feems.to  imagine  that  his  difeour- 
fes  may  prove  Icfs  acceptable  to  fomc 
readers,  from  too  clofe  an  adherence  to 
“  the  fimplicity  of  evangelical  language/* 
This  fuperabundance  of  ornament,  and  a 
certain  ardour  of  expreffion,  originating, 
we  fuppofe,  from  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  author,  have,  perhaps,  led  him  into 
inaccuracies,  which,  with  more  finr.plicity 
and  fobricty  of  ftile,  might  have  bteu 
avoided* 

The  following  extradf  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  feme- judgment  of  Mr 
Duche’s  manner,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  difplays  his  benevolence  and  liberality 
of  fcntinient. 

As  the  nature  of  this  new  life  is  beft 
known  by  its  fruits  and  cffedl?,  1  fliall  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  the  outlines  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Chriftian,  adling  through  life  un¬ 
der  the  influence  and  infpiration  of  the 
Spirit,  by  the  fendii»g  forth  of  which  he 
hath  been  “created,*’  and  the  face  of  his 
earthly  part  renewed. 

“  One  of  the  firft  realities  which  the 
light  cf  heaven  difeevers  to  his  wonder¬ 
ing  mind,  is  this, — That  true  religion  is 
not  a  name,  a  form,  or  an  opinion,  but  a 
life,  adluating  its  proper  fpirit,  and  its 
proper  body;  that  is,  confiding  of  inter¬ 
nal  powers  and  principles,  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  condndf  conformable  to  them  :  thefe 
will  generally  appear  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  fliould  the  outward  m.an,  in  fome  in-  ' 
ftanccs,  when  viewed  with  a  worldly  eye, 
feem  to  adt  inconfiftent  with  the  internal 
rinciplcs  of  truth,  we  muft,  nevertheleft, 
e  very  cautious  in  forming  our  judgment 
in  fuch  cafes.  For  the  principle  within  is 
often  good  and  right,  when,  from  fome 
ftrangc  concurrence  of  outward  circum* 
ftances,  fcch  as  education,  prejudice,  na¬ 
tional  cuftems  and  obfervances,  there 
feema  to  be  a  deviation  from  that  prin* 
ciple.  The  regenerate  Chriftian,  fenhble 
of  this,  and  living,  as  he  docs,  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  love,  has  too  liberal  and  extenfive 
views  of  the  fecret  and  faliitary  influences 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  think  of  confining 
them  within  the  fcanty  limits  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  religicus  ftdl  or  fedls  in  the  world. 

He  believes  that  they  may  be  frequently 
found  as  operative  and  effectual  amidft 
the  noife  and  hurry  of  feculai  life,  oS 
within  the  narrow  precinds  of  a  monaf- 
tery,  or  the  narrower  cell  of  the  fclilary 
anchorite. 

“  Where-ever  the  fruits  of  “  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-fuffcring,  genlltncfi,  good- 
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tefs,  faith,  meekncfs,  temperance,”  are 
yifiblc,  there,  undoubtedly',  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  been  fent,  the  “  face  of  the 
earth  hath  been  renewed.”  The  iiuW 
regenerate  hath,  therefore,  a  religions 
contempt  for  all  thofc  littleneffes,  which 
are  fo  often  fecn  among  nominal  profef 
fors  of  the  Gofpel.  We  cannot  think  that 
th(ife  perfons  have  made  any  great  pr(»fi- 
ciencyin  Chriftian  knowledge  or  Chiiftian 
practice,  who  dare  to  call  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  goodnefj  inqueftion,  if  they  (hould 
happen  to  differ  in  fome  particular  no¬ 
tions  of  truth  from  themfelves.  Tbefe 
external  minutix  may  ferve  as  fuel  to  the 
falfe  zeal  of  Pinrifaical  profeffors,  but  are 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  heaven  born 
Chriflian,  lie  knows,  that  to  the  pure, 
all  things  are  pure:”  and,  as  on  the  one 
hand  he  ia'^careful  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  looks  like  a  licentious  abufe  rff  this 
maxim  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  he  would  not 
abridge  his  Chriflian  liberty  by  any  for¬ 
mal  and  .needleffl  aufttrities.  In  a  word, 
his  grand  concern  is  to  live  above  the 
world,  and  to  regard  its  praifes  as  liftle 
as  its  cenfures ;  he  is,  therefore,  in  no  wife 
anxious  to  be  thought  a  fpiritual  man,  but 
to  be  fo  in  reality** 

It  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  our  young  di¬ 
vines^  in  their  fermons,  w’ould  pay  a  due 
attention  to  the  true  charar^teriftics  of  fa- 
ere.d  oratory ;  and  confider,  that  the  pro¬ 
per  language  of  the  Chriflian  preacher 
does  not  confitt  in  rhetorical  fiourifhes, 
fplendid  deferiptions,  a  long  train  of  me¬ 
taphors,  or  the  lubtilticsof  myftical  theo¬ 
logy;  but  in  plain  and  fober  fenfe,  a  ra¬ 
tional  explanation  of  feripture,  manly 
fentiments,  and,  on  every  occafioii,  a  na¬ 
tural  and  majefiic  fimplicity.  C. 

7he  Force  c/  Truth;  an  authentic 
Narrative.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Curate 
of  Wellon  Underwood  and  Ravcnflone, 
bucks.  %vo»  ai.  unbound.  Keith, 

.  London. 

This  Mr  Scott,  if  we  may  give  any 
credit  to  his  own  account  of  him- 
fclf,  hath  been  a  forry  fort  of  a  gentleman 
in  his  time.  Whether  he  hath  overchar¬ 
ged  the  pidure  with  too  much  (hade, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  making  a  (hew  of 
his  deep  humility  and  contrition  ;  or 
whether  he  hath  drawn  it  according  to 
life,  and  preferved  in  the  delineation  he 
hath  exhibited  of  his  fc.'tures  the  force  of 
srutbf  it  is  not  our  bufincfs  to  enquire.— 
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We  mud  take  the  matter  as  it  comes  be» 
fore  us  ;  and  in  this  light  it  appears 
dearly  to  us,  that  Mr  Scoit  hath  been— 
viz.— as  aforefaidf — “  Very  true  (per¬ 
haps  this  gentleman  will  fiy),  I  join  hear¬ 
tily  with  you  in  the  accufition.  I  know 
that  I  ^ivas  a  proud,  obflinate,  hypocriti¬ 
cal,  perjured^  blafphetnous  wretch:  but 
the  cftfc  is  altered  now.—- 1  hope  you  will 
Ti' t  difputc  the  power  of  Divine  grace.” 
— No — we  null  not  dilpulc  any  point  with 
Mr  Scolt.  VVe  e.innot  comb  it  him  oii 
his  own  ground.  We  cannot  get  any 
Fioting  tlierc.  As  to  our  ground — he  is 
got  above  it  1  Bat  though  we  do  not 
chufe  to  'difpute,  we  will  alTert  our  claim 
to  the  privilege  cf  doubling. 

.Vlr  Scott  hath  made  choice  of  a  motto 
from  Horace, 

“  -  ut  fi  qu IS  afe'lum^ 

In  campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frents**  ' 
Thai  ia,  in  plain  Foiglilh — “  An  .afs  will 
be  an  afs,  do  what  ye  can.”  And  he 
b^cks  this  old  Pagan  proverb  by  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  paradox,  viz.  Vain  min  would 
be  wife,  though  man  be  born  a  wild  afs’s 
c  It.”  Now  through  the  greateft  part  of 
this  “  .authentic  narrative,”  Mr  Scott 
P'oduceth  himfelf  as  a  firikrng  evidence 
ho:h  (  f  the  pr<#vcrb  of  Horace  and  the 
paradox  of  Zophar  the  Naamathite.  Mr 
Pope  prod  licet  h  Sime*s  mate  a?  a  match 
for  any  afs  both  in  point  of  meekness  and 
obftinacy.  But  Mr  Scott’s  obftiuacy  (if 
his  account  of  himfelf  be  authentic)  is  na- 
lurally  fo  great  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a 
grain  of  meeknefs.  It  is  like  Aanm’s 
ferpent !  it  f AMlIowed  up  every  other  paf- 
fiou  and  p»^inciple  of  his  heart  I  “  Few* 
perfons  (^fays  he,  p.  152.)  were  ever  by 
nature  more  felf-fufbcient  and  pofitive  in 
their  opinions  than  I  vv,^8.  Fond  to  ex- 
cefs  of  entering  into  argumert,  I  never 
failed  on  thefc  occafinns  to  betray  this 
peculiaiity  of  my  charader.  Seldom  did 
I  ever  acknowledge  or  fiifpeifl  rnyfelf  mif.. 
taken;  Tcarce  evrr  did  1  drop  any  argu¬ 
ment  I  had  undertaken  to  fupoort,  until 
either  my  reafonings  or  my  obftinacy  liad 
filenccd  my  opponent.  A  certain  perfo'n 
once  faid  of  me,  that  I  was  like  a  ftone 
rolled  down  tiic  hill,  which  could  neither 
be  ll.'pped  nor  turned.  This  witntfi  was 
true. — Indeed  I  carried  the  fame  obfti- 
p.ite,  pofitive  temper  into  my  religious 
enquiries:  for  !  never  gave  up  one  little 
of  my  fentiments  till  I  con'd  defend  tbc;u 
no  longer;  nor  ever  fibniitted  to  con¬ 
viction  till  I  could  m.ake  no  longer  refif- 
tince.  The  flroog  man,  rtiUJcd  with  my 
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natural  pride  and  obflinacy,  and  having 
with  my  vaio  imaginalioni  and  rcafon- 
ings,  and  high  thoughts,  builded  himfcif 
many  ftrong  holds,  kept  hi*  caftle  in  my 
heart ;  and  thus  garrifoned,  when  the 
ftronger  than  he  came  againft  him,  he 
ftood  a  long  fiege/^ 

Jf  the  honefty  of  a  man  were  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  frccnefs  of  his  confeflion, 
Mr  Scott  might  have  fome  confiderable 
preienfions  to  that  character.  And  To 
would  the  celebrated  infidel  Cardanus — 
who,  in  the  delineation  of  his  dirpofition 
and  charadcr,  hath  thrown  fome  of  thofe 
fombre  tints  on  it  that  fliade  fo  large  a 
part  of  Mr  Scott’s  portrait.  “  Nugacem 
(fays  Cardanus  of  himfcif — fomewhat  in 
the  ftile  of  Mr  Scott)  rdigionis  contemp- 
torem,  invidum,  triftem,  fuorum  oforem, 
inamoenum,  aufterum ;  fpoote  etiam  di- 
vinantem,  maledicum,  varium,ancipitem, 
impurum,”  &c.>&c.  Now,  if  confeflion 
be  a  proof  of  finccrity,  the  Atheift  and 
the  Methodift  have  equal  caufe  for  boafl- 
ing  cf  their  great  proficieocy  in  the 
pradticc  of  this  virtue'.  They  differ  in¬ 
deed  as  to  the  caufe  of  their  turpitude  : 
Cardan  charges  his  to  the  account  of  his 
ftars ;  and  Mr 'Scott  laying  all  the  blame 
.of  his  on  a  depra'ved  nature — on  Original 
Jin^tbe  <u'ellfpring  and  fruitful  root  of 
all  thefe  multiplied  evils ^  (p.  97.)  The 
evils  of  Mr  Scott’s  nature,  depraved  as  it 
might  be  bv  original  (in,  were  indeed 
multiplied  and  aggravated  to  a  very  great 
degree,  if  what  he  tells  us  cf  himfelf  in 
pages  rj,  14,*  and  15,  be  authentic.  “  I 
was  filled  with  a  fclf  impcriant  .opinion 
of  my  own  worth,  and  the  depth  of  my 
undeiftaiKliDg.  I  had  adopted  a  fyftem 
of  religion. accommodated  to  that  foolifh 
pride,  having almofi:  whollydifcarded  my- 
.ileries  from  my  creed,  and  regarding,  with 
Ibvcrcign  contempt,  thrfe  who  believed 
them.  As  far  as  i  underftand  thefe  con- 
troverfies,  I  was  nearly  a  Socinian,  a  Pe¬ 
lagian,  and  wholly  an  Arminian.  Yet  to 
my  lhame  be  it  fpoken,  \  fought  to  obtain 
admiflion  into  the  miniftry  in  a  church  . 
whofe  dodlrinci  are  diametrically  oppo- 
litc  tr,  all  the  three  ;  without  once  con¬ 
cerning  myfelf  about  thofe  barriers  which 
the  wifdom  of  our  forefathers  have  placed 
about  her,  purpofcly  to  prevent  the  in- 
trufion  of  fuch  dangerous  heretics  as  I 
then  w^as. 

“  When  I  was  preparing  for  this  fo- 
lemn  office,  I  lived  as  before,  in  known 
fin,  and  in  utter  negIcA  of  prayer  — And 
thus,  after  fome  difficulty,  1  continued 


with  a  heart  full  of  pride  and  wickednefs: 
my  life  being  polluted  with  many  unre- 
pented,  unforfaken  fins,  without  one  cry 
for  mercy,  one  prayer  for  diredion  or  af- 
fi fiance  In,  or  bleffing  upon,  what  I  was 
about  to  do.  After  having  concealed  piv 
fenliments  under  the  mafque  of  general 
expreffions ;  after  having  fubferibed  to 
articles  diredly  contrary  to  my  then  be¬ 
lief;  and  after,  having  blafphemoufly  de¬ 
clared  in  the  prefence  of  God  and  the 
congregation  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
fealing  it  with  the  Lord’s  fupper,  that  I 
judged  rnyfclf  to  be  inwardly  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghoft  to  take  this  office  upon 
me  (not  knowing,  or  not  believing,  that 
there  was  a  Holy  Ghoft),  on  Sept.  ao. 
1772, 1  was  ordained  a  Deacon.” 

Mr  Scott  indeed  foiindly  berates  him- 
felf  for  this  daring  wickednefs — calling 
himtelf  all  manner  of  names  for  it — fuch 
a- — ‘‘  a  rebel,  a  blafphemer,  an  irreverent 
trifler  wdth  his  God— a  prefumptuou? 
intruder  into  his  facred  miniftry  and, 
“  whenever  he  thinta  of  it,  he  is  filled 
with  amazement  that  he  is  out  of  hell.” 

Now,  what,  good  Reader,  was  the 
ruling  ohjeift  of  Mr  Scott’s  heart  when  he 
thus,  like  another  Ananias,  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ?”  He  anfwcrs  the  qiicftion 
himfelf.  ”  A  proud  conceit  of  my  abi¬ 
lities,  and  a  vain-glorious  imagination  tint 
1  ftiould  fome  time  diftinguifli  and  ad¬ 
vance  myfelf  in  the  literary  world.” 

Though  the  impofition  of  right  reve* 
rend  hands  could  not  conquer  Mr  Scott's 
unbelief  in  the  Holy  Ghoft, yet  Mr  Venii’ji 
“  Eflay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zacharias” 
brought  about  a  ftrange  and  almoft  mira¬ 
culous  revolution  in  bis  faith,  and  put  the 
point  before  doubted  out  of  all  difpute. — 
“  I  flioiild  (fays  Mr  Scott)  as  eafily  be 
conviuced  that  there  were  no  Holy  Ghoft, 
as  that  he  was  not  prefent  with  my  foul 
when  I  read  what  Mr  Venn  had  written 
on  that  fubjedl.”  And  yet,  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  divine  illapfes  of  the  Spirit,  Mr 
Scott  was  an  inveterate  Arian — a  defpiAir 
of  the  doiftrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  “  had 
quarrelled  (as  he  informs  ni)  with  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  about 
this  doiflrine.”  At  length,  however,  he 
began  to  fufpe^t  the  truth  of  Dr  Clark’s 
hypothefia — and  in  tinae  (for  matters 
were  in  a  train  to  complete  his  ortho¬ 
doxy)  “  he  was  conft rained  to  renounce 
his  former  fentiments,  as  utterly  indefen- 
fible.” 

Still,  however,  fomething  was  lacking  ! 
“  His  prejudices  againft  Mr  Hervey  upon 


do^rinal  fubjefts  were  very  ftrong.  — 
6ut,  providentially,  about  July  1777. 
Theron  and  Afpafio  fell  into  his  hand^.’’ 
All  was  very  wonderful  !— but  efpeci- 
ally  (fays  the  narrator)  his  animated  de- 
feription  and  application  of  the  ftag  chace 
cleared  up  the  important  m.itter  (viz.  of 
Juftification)  to  my  before-darkened  ap- 
prehenlion,  more  than  any  .  thing  I  had 
hitherto  read  upon  the  lubjeft/^ 

All  now  was  as  it  fhould  be,  except  in 
the  matter  of  “  perfonal^  cledion/^ — 
This  was  (as  he  fays,  very  pathetically) 
foolilhnefs  unto  me  I”  But  as  Mr  Scott 
was  born  to  be  a  thorough  Calvinift  in 
the  end,  predeftination,  and  its  whole 
train,  fell  into  his  creed  in  due  order; 
and  now  (fays  he  exiiltingly)  I  willingly 
fubmit  to  be  confidered  by  the  world 
under  the  mortifying  cha'a(5ter  of  a  fillyj 
half-witted,  crack-brained  etitbuQaft.” 

T/je  Regulator f  or  Intrusions  to  form  the 
Officer y  and  complete  the  Soldier ^  upon  fix* 
ed  Principles,  III  u  ft  rated  fiuith  a  Varie* 
ty  of  curious,  and  inftruSive  NoteSt  for 
the  better  eftablifhing  of  Difeipline  and 
Subordination^  &c.  ^Thomas  Sinles, 
EM  Zvo,  6s.  boards,  Becket,  London. 

NO  fciencc  hSs  been  fo  little  explained 
in  theory  as  the  milit  ary  ;  it  was 
imagined  the  duties  of  the  foldier  in  every 
rank,  from  the  private  to  the  general,  arc 
to  be  known  only  by  pra^ice,  and  that 
iio  fixed  principles  could  be  laid  down  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  fo  much 
depending  lipoii  cirdtKP (lances  and  local 
temporary  incidents.  O^A^ing  to  this  pre¬ 
judice,  it  paired  into  a  received  opinion, 
that  a  military  man  coiild  learn  nothing 
from  bonks,  and  therefore  fcarce  any 
were  publilhed  on  military  fubjedts,  in 
England,  till  of  late  years. 

But  the  fan^tion  giveu  to  our  author’s 
labours,  which  have  b^n  honoured  with 
the  approbation  of  hi^  Majefty,  and  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army,  has  re¬ 
moved  that  prejudice,  and  his  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  'inftrudllon  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  bis  brethren  in  the  military 
fcience  have  met  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 

The  prefent  treatife  is  remarkable  ufe- 
ful,  as  it  informs  every  military  man  dif- 
tindtiy,  what  is  his  duty,  and  how  to  ex¬ 
ecute  it  in  the  manner  “  moft  honourable 
to  himfcK,  and  moft  advantageous  to  his 
country.”  It  opens  with  the  duties  of  a 
private  foldier,  and  contains  excellent  ad- 
Vice  to  them,  .efpecially  on  the  articles  of 
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obedience,  diligence,  and  fobriety.  The 
treatife  is  meiiiodically  arranged,  and 
rifes  progrcfliveiy  from  the  private  foldier 
to  the  colonel.  Thofe  parts  which  re¬ 
gard  the  privates.  Corporals,  and  fer- 
jeants,  He  within  fo  narrow  a  compafs^ 
and  arc  fo  very  clear  and  intelligent,  that 
it  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  have  them 
printed  feparately,  and  diftribuled  in 
every  regiment  to  thefe  clafles  of  men, 
who  are  liable  to  fevere  punilhments  for 
negicdt  of  duty,  and  often  offend  for  not 
having  every  point  of  duty  ftrongly  im- 
prefTed  upon  their  minds.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  ever  private  foldier  can 
read;  a  copy  to  every  fixth  roan,  with 
orders  to  read  it  twice  a-weekto'  his  com¬ 
panions  might  be  fufticient;  the  txpciice 
would  be  trifling,  and  it  would  favc  many 
a  whipping. 

In  ti  eating  of  the  ehfign  and  his  duties^ 
Mr  Simes  makes  fome  obfervations  which 
fliould  recommend  his  book  to  all  young 
gen’lemen,  who  either  from  fudden  incli¬ 
nation,  or  the  unhappy  fituation  of  their 
affairs,  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  army, 
without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
examine  if  they  are  pofTcffed  of  the  reqai- 
fite  qualihcations  ;  imagining  generally, 
that  it  is  a  life  of  gaiety,  and  a  polite 
walk,  in  which  they  can  make  a  much 
better  figure  than  in  the  paths  of  common 
induftry.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed  by  many 
idle  yoiing  fellows,  that  the  drudgery  and 
flavifli  confinement  of  warchoufes,  compt- 
ing  houfes,  and  offices,  are  much  more 
intolerable  than  the  military  fcrvicc  ;  let 
them  read  this  part  of  Mr  Simes’  work, 
and  they  will  be  undeceived.  We  wifh, 
however,  that  in  another  edition,  he 
would  ftate  the  cxpcnccs  of  an  enfign,  as 
many  inconfiderate  young  men  enter  in¬ 
to  the  army  without  reflecting,  that  the 
pay  is  not  fufficieni  for  their  maioten- 
ance ;  and  their  friends  being  frequently 
unable  to  make  any  addition  to  it,  fhame, 
repentance,  and  fecrct  grief  carry  them 
to  the  grave,  before  they  have  feen  the 
face  of  an  enemy.* 

But  the  greateft  misfortune  is;  as  our 
author  juftly  obferves,  when  a  man  feels 
in  himfelf  a  want  of  courage,  and  vet  en¬ 
gages  in  the  fervice.  This  is  doing  a 
great  injury  t(5  his  king  and  country,  by 
tilling  a  poft  which  another  m^n,  proper¬ 
ly  qualified,  might  have  polfeffed.  He 
mentions  one  in  lance,  which  merits  re¬ 
lation.  A  rich  merch.ant  had  pmehaied 
a  captain’s  commiflion  for  his  fon,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  regiment  was 
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Ofi^ered  to  Fandors  ;  and  at  the  fiege  of 
Lide,  he  compUiued  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  that  the  noife  of  the  cannon 
didurbed  his  reft,  and  made  his  head 
ach ;  he  therefore  dcfired  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  The  Duke  fmilled,  and 
told  him  it  was  his  opinion  his  heart 
ached  more  than  his  head,’^  and  that  he 
niight  return  us  foon  as  he  plcafcd.  The 
captain  overjoyed  fet  forward  the  next 
morning,  and  the  Duke  gave  his  commif 
fion  the  very  fame  day  to,  the  captain 
lieutenant,  who  had  fhewn  many  proofs  n 
of  his  courage  and  condud.  If  more,' 
care  was  taken  to  End  out  and  dlTmifs  . 
Cowards,  whofe  parents  and  friends  fend 
them  to  the  army  and  navy  merely  to  get 
rid  of  them,  becaufe  they  have  turned  out 
wild  and  idle,  the  fcrvice  would  be  great¬ 
ly  benefited,  and  merit  would  be  the 
itandard  of  promotion. 

*  Several  military  commentaries  on  the 
articles  of  war,  an  introdudion.to  courts- 
martial,  and  a  chapter  on  the  judge  ad¬ 
vocate  and  his  duties,  clofe  this  work.  L. 

Has  TOR  I A  Naturalis  Testaceorum 
Br  I  tan  n  I  a:  :  or,  Britilh  Concbology  ; 

containing  the  Deferiptions  and  other 
Particulars  of  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Shells,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

.  llluftrated  <ivitb  Figures,  In  Englifh 
and  French.  By  Emanuel  Mendes  da 
.  Colla,  Member  of  the  Imperial  C^farian 
.  Academy  Natnras  Ciirioforum,  by  the 
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Society  of  Florence,  4/0.  i/.  is,  plain, 

'  Coloured^  il,  iis,  6d.  Printed' for  the 
Author^  and  fold  by  Milian,  Elmfley, 
While,  and  Robfoo,  London. 

IT  is  no  fufHcient  objection  to  any  fludy, 

.  that  it  admits  of  no  valuable  applica-  . 
tion  to  the  great  purpofes  of  life.  If  it 
sfford. relief  to  the  minid  from  more  im¬ 
portant  cares  and  purfuits,  it  has  conii- 
derable  value  in  itfelf,  under  the  clafs  of 
innocent  amufements.  A  man  whochufes 
to  entertain  bimfelf  in  hrsleifure  moments 
irr  folving  problems  of  mere  curiofity  in 
algebra,  in  deter  mining  quciiions  of  equal 
Infignificance  in  criticifm,  or  in  diftin- 
jguifhing  and  clafTing  (hells  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  is  not  more  deferving  of  ridicule  or 
cenfure  than  he  who  employs  the  fame 
moments  in  a  game  at  chefs,  or  a  rubber 
at  whift. 

If,  therefore,  the  (cience  of  concbology 
had  no  pretention'  to  utility,  we  (hould 
not  be  difpofed  on  that  account  to  treat 


it  with  contempt.  We  muff  allow 
this  ftudy  an  higher  rank  of  merit  than 
merely  as  an  innocent  amufement,  ac¬ 
knowledging  it  to  be  favourable  to  the 
improvement  of  elegant  lafte,  and  even  of 
pious  fentiments.  If  we  are  not  polfef- 
ied  ()f  a  futiicient  fliare  of  enthufiafm  in 
this  purfuit  entirely  to  adept  the  idea  of 
our  author,  “  That  a  cabinet  of  flielU  is  a 
volume  of  fine  wrote  [finely  written] 
fermons,  and  that  thofe  who  read  them 
attentively  will  find  their  morals  impro¬ 
ved  by  the  perufal we  readily  grant, 
that  this  ftudy  is  capable  of  giving  plea- 
fure,  not  only  by  exhibiting  elegant  forms 
and  beautiful  colours,  but  by  affording 
exercife  for  the  powers  of  difcrimination, 
equally  with  almotl  any  other  walk  of 
Nature. 

The  cidmircrs  cf  this  elegant  branch  of 
natural  knowledge  will  efttem  themfclves 
much  indebted  to  the  author  of  this 
work,  for  the  accurate  deferiptions  whicli 
he  has  given  of  the  fcveral  fpccics  of 
(hells,  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
he  has  arranged  them. 

In  this  work  the  author  clofcly  fol¬ 
lows  the  fyftem  laid  down  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments:— but  our^readers'will  be  bell  ii!- 
formed  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
Britifh  Concbology  in  the  author’s  own 
words. 

**  As  it  is  ncceflary  to  give  fhclls  fome 
trivial  names  for  diflindlion  fake,  I  have, 
in  doing  it,  always  endeavoured  to  form 
the  denomination  on  fome  idea  arifing 
from  the  fhape,  texture,  or  colour.  See, 
but  when  no  fuch  correfpondent  circum- 
ft'ances  fuggefted  a  name,  the  choice  of 
one  neceffarily  became  arbitrary. 

“  1  much  doubt  whether  my  deferip- 
tidns  may  hot  be  fomciiincs  taxed  with 
prolixity;  but  the  objeifl  of  Natural 
Hiftory  will,  I  hope,  excufeit :  Precillon, 
not  elegance,  is  required. 

**  1  have  quoted  all  the  fynonymes  of 
authors  at  large  ;  they  are  lefs  liable  to 
error  than  quotations  only  of  figures  or 
of  pages,  and  elucidate  the  authors  them- 
felves.  Thcle  quotations  are  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  time  when  the 
authors  refpedlively  flourillied  ;  but  this 
work  being  a  Britiih  Natural  Hiftory,  the 
Britifh  authors  arc  placed  before  ihofe  of 
foreign  countries. 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  note  the 
chief  places  where  each  fpccies  is  found, 
except  when  the  fhcU  is  very  common  i 
and  to  many  L  have  added  the  othe 


f^ame  fpecies  cxift  :  a  particular  which  I  -4  Speech  0/ Edmund  Burki, 
judged  would  be  both  curious,  aud  in-  the  GnildhalVin  Brijloly  pre^viom  to  ike 
ftrodlive.  late  ^le&hn  in  that  City^  vp^tn  certain 

• /  “  Another  circumftance  to  be  premifed  Points  relative  to  his  Parliamentary  Cen- 
is,  that  1  have  been  very  cautious  in  fix-  8vo.  1 6.  6  d.  Dodfley,  London, 

ing  the  fpecies  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Au¬ 
thors  are  liable  to  be  impufed  on  :  thus  '  I  'HE  purpofe  of  this  ingenious  and  in- 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald  had  the  pearly  or  £a(t  J-  ftrudive  Speech  is  to  refute  certain 
Indian  nautilus  fent  him  from  the  VVef-  charges,  which  at  various  times  had  hern 
tern  IHands  of  Scotland;  Dr  Plot  W'as  objected  to  Air  Burke  by  his  conftituenfs 
impofed  on  even  by  an  Oxford  profefibr,  in  Briftol,  refpeding  his  conduct  in  Par- 
in  his  curious  land  fuail  of  Cornbury  liamenr.  Thefe  charges  are  dated  to  be. 
Park,  in  Oxfordftiire,  of  which  he  has  his  negled  of  a  due  attention  to  his  con- 
given  a  figure;  and  Dr  Lifter  was  mod  ftituents  in  not  paying  them  more  fre- 
prob.ibly  impofed  on  by  the  filhermen  of  quent  vifits, — his  conduifl  on  the  affairs  c  f 
Scarborough,  in  the  Jirombiformii  bicari-  the  Ififti  trade, — his  opinion  and  mode  cf 
vaiust  deferibed  No.  64.— Other  like  in*  proceeding  on  Lord  Beauchamp’s  debtors 
dances  occur,  even  without  any  defign  of  bill, — and  his  votes  on  the  late  tift,ii»s  <  f 
deceit.  I  have  received  a  fine  volute  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  *On  each  of  ihef* 
Scarborough;  rhombi  from  other  Englifh  feparate  charges,  he  treats  in  a  mafterly 
coaftd^;  and  i\\Q grimace bttccimim  from  the  manner.  In  anfwer  to  the  firft,  he  pleads 
Ihore  of  Suifex.  My  condudt  in  fuch  his  aOiduous  attention  to  hii?  parliamentary 
cafes  has  been  to  .rejedt  all  fir.gle  inftan-  du^y,  particulaily  in  refpec^  to  the  five 
ces,  and  admit  none  but  fuch  as  were  dc-  bills  for  a  public  reform,  (mnvhich  he  had 
terminable,,  eiiher  by  repeated  obf^rva*  laboured  to  the  very  laft  day  of  a  lon^ 
tions,  or  the  quantity  of  the  fpecies  feflion  ;  and  then  rffigns  the  following,  a- 
found  ;  for  (ingle  examples  are  not  pofi-  mong  other  reafon^,  for  his-Iong  abfence 
live  proofs,  they  may  happen  cafually.  from  hii»  cooftituents. 

I  have  deferibed  the  Ihells  from  the  I  CONFESS  that  there  were  other 
objedts  themfelves,  except  in  (ixinftances,  times  befidcs  the  two  years  in  which  I  did 
where  I  could  not  procure  the  originals  vilit  you,  when  I  was  not  wh  lly  without 
to  complete  the  feries;  in  which  cafes  I  leifjre  for  re»>eating  that  mark  of  my  re- 
•have  borrowed  them  from  authors  of  ve-  fpedt.  But  I  could  not  biing  >ny  n»ind  to 
racity;  and  the  reader  will  find  ihi  fc  fee  you.  You  remember  trnat  in  the  be- 
fpecies  diftinguiflKd  by  Roman  charac-  ginning  of  this  American  war  (that  xra  ot 
ters,  and  the  authors  quoted  verbatim.  calamity,  difgrace,  and  d<>wmfal,  an  xra, 
**  No  expence  has  been  fpared  in  the  which  no  feeling  mind  will  ever  mrntioi. 
engraving  aud  colouring  the  plates,  and  I  without  a  tear  for  England)  you  were 
•flatter  myfelf  they  will  meet  with  the  pub-  greatly  divided  ;  and  a  very  ftrong  body, 
lie  approbation  if  not  the  ftrongeft,  oppofed  itfclf  to  the 

“  The  fpecies  of  Britifii  Univalves  here  madnefs  w'hich  every  art  and  every  power 
fet  forth  are  eighty-fix.  I  am  very  fenfi-  were  employed  to  render  popular,  in 
ble  that  ftvcral  fpecies  of  (hells,  yet  mi-  order  that  the  errors  of  the  lulers  might 
known  to  me,  remain  to  be  difeovered  in  be  loft  in  the  general  blindnefs  of  the  ni- 
Ihefe  kingdoms.  Should  any  ladits  or  tion.  This  eppofiti-  n  continued  iiniil 
gentlemen,  curious  in  thefe  purluits,  be  after  our  great,  but  moft  unfortunate, 
hind  enough  to  communicate  to  me  any  vidory  at  Long  IHind  Then  aP  th<" 
new  obfervations  or  difeoveries,  I  fiiall  mounds  and  banks  of  our  conftancy  were 
with  all  due  thanks  acknowledge  the  ho-  born  down  at  once;  and  the  phrenfy  ot 
Hour  they  confer  on  me, .and,  if  of  any  the  American  war  htokein  upon  us  like 
number,  they  ftiall  hereafter  be  printed  in  a  deluge.  This  vi<fto»y,  wulch  fi  emed  to 
the  fame  form  with  this  work,  as  an  ap-  put  an  immediate  eiid  to  all  difiiculties, 
pendix;  for  I  think  to  renew  editions,  perfected  us  in  thitfpirlt  ot  domination, 
for  the  fake  of  a  few  addition^  is  an.unjuft  which  our  uiipsralltled  profperity  had  but 
t.tx  on  literature.’’  too  long  nurtured.  •  Wc  had  bteri  fo  very 
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into  the  vices  and  follies  of  * Kings.  We  wasnccefliiry  we  fhould  conform,  whether 
loft  all  meafiire  between  means  and  ends;  we  would  or  not ;  and  my  only  thought 
apd  our  headlong' defire- became  our  poll-  was  how  to  conform  to  our  fitoalion  in 
tics  and  uur  morals.  All  men  who  wiftied  fuch  a  manner  as  to  unite  to  this  kins- 


fpr  peace^  or  retained  any  fentiments  of 
model  atioDy  were  overborne  or  (ilenced; 
and  this  city  ^vas  led  by  every  ar^fice 
(and  probably  with  the  more  roaoage- 
inentt  becaiife  I  was  one  of  your  mein* 
here)  to  diftinguifli  itfelf  by  its  zeal 
for  that  fatal  caufe.  In  this  temper  of 
yours  and  of  my  mind,  I  ftioqld  fooner 
have  fled  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
than  have  (hewn  myfclf  here.  1,  who 
faw  in  every  American  victory  (for  you 
have  bad  a  long  feries  of  thefe  msfortunes) 
the  germ  and  Iced  of  the  naval  powers  of 
Prance  and  Spain,  which  all  our  heat  and 
warmth  againft  Anicrica  was  only  hatch¬ 
ing  into  life,-— I  ihould  not  have  bc^  a 
welcome  yifitanl  with  the  brow  and  the 
language  of  fuch  feelings.  When  after¬ 
wards,  the  other  face  of  your  calamity 
was  turned  upon  you,  and  (hewed  itfelf 
In  defeat  and  diftrefs,  1  fli tinned  you  full 
as  much.  I  felt  forely  this  yaijety  in  our 
wrctchednefs ;  and  1  did  not  wifli  to 
have  the  Icaft  appearance  of  infulting  you 
with  that  (liew  of  fiiperiority,  which, 
though  it  ihay  not  he  afl'umed,  is  gene¬ 
rally  fufpe^lcd  in  a  time  of  calamity,  from 
thofe  whofe  previous  warnings  have  been 
defpifed.  I  could  not  bear  to  (hew  you  a 
rcprefentalive  whofe  face  did  not  refledl 
that  of  his  conftituents  ;  a  face  that  could 
not  joy  in  ypur  joys,  and  forrow  in  your 
\  furrows.  But  time  at  length  has  made  us 
all  of  one  opinion;  and  we  have  all  opened 
our  eyes  on  the  true  nature  of  the  Ameri* 
can  war,  tp  the  tru^  nature  of  all  its  fuc- 
cefTes  and  all  its  failures  ” 

On  the  fecond  charge,  refpedfing  his 
condu^  on  the  queftivons  of  the  Irifh 
Trade  Bill,  this  celebrated  Orator  fpcaks 
with  equal  energy.  ' 

“  It  has  been  faid,  that,  in  the  qvief- 
lions  of  the  iri(b  trade,  I  did  not  cohfult 
the  intereft  of  my  cooftituents ;  or,  to 
fpe^  out  ftrongly,  that  1  rather  adted  as 
a  native  of  Ireland,  than  as  an  Englilh 
Member  of  Parliament. 

I  certainly  have  very  warm  good-wlflies 
for  the  place  of  my  birth  ;  but  the  fphere 
pf  my  duties  is  my  true  country.  It  was,  as 
a  nti’an  attached  to  your  intcrefts,  and 
zealous  for  the  converfation  of  your  pow¬ 
er  and  dignity,  that  I  ailed  oh  that  occa- 
fion,  ^and  on  all  occaiidns.  You  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  American  war.  A  new 
^vorldof  policy  was  opened,  to  which  it 


dom  in  profperity,  and  in  affeilion,  what¬ 
ever  remained  of  the  eropi-'c- 
I  was  true  t6|  my  old,  (landing  invari¬ 
able  principle,  that  all  things,  which  came 
from  Great  Efritain,  (hould  ilTiie  as  a  gift 
of  her  bounty  and  beneficence,  rather 
than  as  claims  recovered  againft  a  ftrug- 
gling  litigant ;  or  at  lead,  that  if  your  be¬ 
neficence  obtained  no  credit  in  your  con- 
ceflions,  yet  that  they  fliould  appear  the 
falutary  provifions  of  your  wifdom  and 
forefight ;  not  as  things  wrung  from  you 
with  your  blood  by  the  cruel  gripe  of  a 
rigid  necelTity.  The  firft  conceflions,  by 
being  (much  againft  my  will)  mangled 
and  dripped  of  the  parts  which  were  ne- 
celfary  to  make  out  their  juft  correfp  n- 
derce  and  connetftion  in  trade,  were  of 
nq  ufe.  The  next  year  a  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  the  thing  into  better 
(hape.  This  attempt  (countenanced  by 
the  Minifter),  on  the  very  firft  appearance 
fome  popular  uneafinefs,  was, after  a  con- 
fidcrablc  progrefs  through  the  Houfe, 
thrown  out  by  him. 

What  was  the  confequence  ?  the  whole 
kingdona  of  Ireland  was  inftaiitly  in  a 
flame.  Threatened  by  foreigners,  and, 
as  they  thought,  infulted  by  England, 
they  refplved  at  onqe  to  refift  the  power 
of  France,  and  to  caft  off  yours.  As  for 
qs,  we  were  able  neither  to  proteeft  nor  to 
reftrain  them.  Forty  tfioufand  men  were 
raifed  and  difeiplined  without  commilTion 
from  the  .Crown.  Two  illegal  armies 
were  feen  with  banners  difplayed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  country.  No 
executive  magiftrate,  no  judicature,  in 
Ireland,  would  acknowledge  ♦he  legality 
of  the  army  which  hpre  the  King’s  com- 
million;  and  no  law,  or  appearance  of 
hw,  authorifed  the  army  commilTioned 
by  itfelf.  In  this  unexampled  (late  of 
things,  which  the  lead  error,  the  lealt 
trefpafs  on  the  right  or  left,  would  have 
hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  sbyfs 
of  blood  and  confulion,  the  people  of 
Ireland  demand  a  freedom  of  trade  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  They  interdivft  all 
commerce  between  the  two  nations.  They 
deny  all  new  fupply  in  the  Iloufe  ot  Com¬ 
mons,  although  in  time  of  war.  They 
(lint  the  truft  of  the  old  revenue,  given 
for  two  years  to  all  the  King’s  predecel- 
Tors,  to  fix  months.  The  Britifh  Parlia- 
ifnent,  in  a  former  fclEon,  fTlghtct;icd  into 
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ji11m*tcd  concefTion  by  thf  menaces  of 
Ireland,  frightened  out  of  it  by  the  mena¬ 
ces  of  England,  was  again  frightened  back 
again,  and  made  an  nniverfal  furrender  of 
all  that  had  been  thought  the  peculiar, 
referved,  uncommunicable  rights  of  Eng¬ 
land: — The  exclufive  commerce  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  of  Africa,  of  the  Weft  Indies— all 
the  enutnerations  of  the  of  navigation 
—ail  the  manufadlures,— iron,  glafs,  even 
the  laft  pledge  of  jcaloufy  and  pride,  the 
intereft  hid  in  the  fecrct  of  our  hearts, 
the  inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the 
conftitution  of  our  frame,  even  the  facred 
fleece  itfclf,  all  went  together.  No  rt- 
ferve  ;  no  exception  ;  no  debate  ;  no  dil- 
cuflion.  A  fudden  light  broke  in  upon  us 
all.  It  broke  in,  not  through  well-con¬ 
trived  and  wcll'difpofed  windows,  but 
through  flaws  and  breaches,  through  the 
yawning  chafms  of  our  ruin.  We  were 
taught  wifdom  by  humiliation.  No  town 
in  England  prefumed  to  have  a  prejudice, 
or  dared  to  mutter  a  petition.  What  was 
worfe,  the  whole  Parliament  of  England, 
which  retained  authority  for  nothing  but 
furrenders,  was  defpoiled  of  every  (ha- 
dow  of  its  fuperintendance.  It  was, 
without  any  qualfflcation,  denied  in  theo¬ 
ry,  as  it  had  been  trampled  upon  in  prac¬ 
tice.  This  feene  of  lhame  and  difgracc 
h'*6»  in  a  manner,  whilft  I  am  fpeaking, 
ended  by  the  perpetual  cftablilhment  of  a 
mditary  power,  in  the  dominions  of  this 
crown,  wirhout  confeiit  of  the  Britifh  le- 
giflature,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
conftirution,  contrary  to  the  cltclaratioo 
of  right:  And  by  this  your  liberties  ate 
fwept  away  along  with  your  fiipreme  au¬ 
thority— and  both,  linked  together  from 
the  beginning, have,  I  am  afraid,  both  to¬ 
gether  periflicd  for  ever. 

“  What,  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  fore¬ 
fee,— or  forefeeing,  was  I  not  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  favc  you  from  a’l  ihele  multiplied 
mifenitfs  a»ui  difgraces?  Would  the  little, 
iilly,  canvafs  prattle  of  obeying  inftruc- 
^ions,  and  having  no  opinions  but  yourp, 
and  fuch  idle  fenlelefs  tales,  which  amufe 
the  vacant  ears  of  unthinking  men,  have 
faved  you  from  “  the  pehing  of  that  piti- 
Jefj^  ftorm,”  to  which  the  lonfe  imnrovi- 
iierce,  the  cowardly  rafhnefo  of  lh<»ft*  who 
dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  fo  as  to 
provide  againft  it  in  time,  have  expoftd 
this  degraded  nation,  beat  down  and  pro- 
flra^e  on  the  earth,  uniheltercd,  unarmed,, 
iinrelifting  ?  Was  I  an  Irifhman  on  tint 
dav,  that  1  boldly  witl^ftood  our  pride  ? 
Or  on  the  dav  that  I  hung  down  my  head, 


and  wept  in  (hame  and*  filenc*  over  the 
humili  ition  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  tiecame 
unpopular  in  England  for  the  one,  and  in 
Ireland  for  the  o.hcr.  What  then!  what 
obligation  lay  on  me  to  be  popular  i  I 
was  bound  to  ferve  both  kingdoms.  To 
be  pleafed  with  my  fervicr,  was  their  af¬ 
fair,  not  mine.” 

Ch  APTI-R  OF  AcciDEvTii  :  a  Co^' 
mtdy^  in  Five  AEts,  as  it  is  performed  at 
the  "Theatre  •Royal  in  the  Hay -Market. 
IVritten  hy  ^vo.  6d, 

Cide'l,  London. 

1‘^HE  Adelphi  of  Terence,  that  admi* 
-I.  rable  comedy,  has  been  the  avowed 
and  oftenfible  parent  of  many  o:her  co¬ 
medies  in  almoft  all  modern  languages ; 
and  as  the  Pagan  deities,  in  cafual  en¬ 
counters  with  mortal  women,  fometimes 
Itft  the  divine  origin  of  their  offspring 
unknown  even  to  the  mothers  themfelves* 
fo  we  have  here  before  us  a  drama  drawn 
from  the  rich  fource  rd  Terence,  even 
without  the  conlcioufwefs  of  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  auihorefs.  Diderot  has  declared  hiin- 
felf  a  warm  admirer  of  Terence,  w’hofe 
Adelphi  the  canvas  for  the  Peft  de 
Famille.  Mif^i  Lee  (cized  and  enriched 
the  canvas  of  Marmontel  and  Diderot ; 
and  thus  by  the  Chapter  of  Accidents^  and 
thofe  various  channels  and  ftrainers,  has 
produced  a  new  impreflion  of  the  Adelphi, 
Steele,  in  reverence  to  modern  man¬ 
ners,  reformed  the  Andrian  of  Terence, 
and  converted  the  frail  Glyceriuno  into 
the  virtuous  Indiana.  Mils  Lee,  iu 
the  free  fpirit  of  Terence  and  Nature, 
hazarded  “  the  defign  of  introducing  in¬ 
to  the  [modern]  drama  a  female  heart, 
capable  of  frailfy,  but  fliuddering  at  vice, 
and  PERHAPS  ftifficientiy  puni/Joed  in  her 
own  feelings .  A  lover  ^  <ivhoJe  error  fives 
likewife  in  his  heart  not  head  ’*  Thus  Ihe 
fpeaks  of  ihefe  charaders  in  her  Preface  ; 
but  we  think  they  are  more  accurately, 
as  well  as  humoroufly,  deferibed  in  Mr 
Colman’s  Prologue,  as 

—a  lady,  and  a  lover 
So  full  of  virtue, of  it  yuns  over  I 

The  Cecilia  of  Mifs  Lee,  frii!  and  peni¬ 
tent  ;  her  Woodville,  capable  of  reafon, 
but  enflaved  by  paflion  ;  are  at  Icaft  morc 
interejling  perfonages  than  the  philofo- 
phical  Bevil,  and  the  virtuous  Indiana. 
Woodville  is  a  young  gentleman,  in  the 
ftilc  of  T«  rence,  of  the  family  of  Pamphi- 
lu5  and  iEfehinus.  Cecilia  is  more  dra- 
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matjcally  difplayed  than  the  fallen  females 
of  the  Roanan  Comedy,  or  the  rigid  Indi¬ 
ana  of  the  tnodero,  .How  far  .5  he  example 
may  be  warrantable  on  our  (iage,  we  will 
not  determine  ;  but  we  are'  not  among 
^hoYc  who  cenfure  the  Author  for  cxh»bi- 
ling  it.  Her  lapfe  and  remorfe  certainly 
render  tKe  (ituation  of  Cecilia  more  thea¬ 
trical.  Jndiana  may  wrap  herfelf  up  in 
her  own, virtue,  and  with  Touchftone’a 
Audrey,  th'ank  heaven, that  the  gods  have 
not  made  her  poetical- 

Governor  Harcourt  is  a  fprightly  run¬ 
ning  front  Yy\^exoi*i Comtnendeur^  who  is 
lineally  defeended  from  Terence's  De^ 
fnea. '  The  two  Somerfciftiire  fervants, 
Jacob  and  Bridget,  Jacob  clpccially,  have 
many  natural  and  provincial  features, 
very  happily  marked.  The  rcll  of  the 
hramatis  ferfona^  Grey  excepted,  have 
but  little  original  excellence. 

The  title  of  the  Chapter  of  AceideiUs 
18  in  fomc  fort  an  apology  for  a  romantic 
fable  ;  we  lhall  not  therefore  too  feverely 
examine  the  probability  of  the  incidents. 
The  dialogue,  though  not  pcrfedlly  pure 
and  natural,  is  often  enlivened  by  hu¬ 
mour,  and.  cnoblcd  by  fentiment.  The 
following  (bene  is  the  firft  interview  ex¬ 
hibited  by  our  Author  between  Wood- 
ville  and  Ceciha: 

Enter  Wood  ville# 

Wood.  My  Cecilia  I — my  foul  ! — 
have  1  at  laft  the  happinefs  ot  beholding 
you?  You  know  me  too  well  to  imagine 
^  ]  would  puniili  myfelf  by  a  momenl's  vo¬ 
luntary  delay. 

“  Cec.  Oh  no ;  it  is  not  that — ( both 
Jit  down  on  the  fopha) 

“  Wood.  Say,  you  arc  glad  to  fee  me; 
—afford  me  one  kind  word  to  atone  for 
your  cold  looks !,— are  you  not  w^cll  ? 

Cec*  Rather  fay  I  am  not  hapoy.— 
My  dear  Woodville,  I  am  an  altered 
being:  why  have  you  reduced  me  to 
flirink  thus  in  your  preftnee: — oh,  why 
have  you  made  me  unworthy  r  f  yburfclt? 
(leahi  againfi  his  Jlmdder  wet  ping, J  , 

Cruel  girl !— is  tnis  my  wel¬ 
come  ?— -whep  did  1  appear  to  think  yob 
fo?  \  ' 

Cee.  Tell^me,  when  any  one  dfe 
will  think  ;iBy  aiherwi^e? 

,  “  Wo9d.j,,^i\\,  vQii;  pever  be  above  fo 
fiarrow  a;pfcjudicc^,are,  wc  not  the  whole 
world  ta  each  /^lhcr?r-nay,  d;^.y  your 
tears'!  all^w  me  to  dry  them  \  ;(h^cs  her 
•$^eek)  what  is  there,,  in.  the  fcarch.bf  b/xe 
m  wealth,  1  have  n»t  (ought  to  make  you 


Cee.  That  which  is  the  cflence  of 
all  enjoymenta— icfioceocc:— oh,  Wood¬ 
ville,  you  knew  not  the  value  of  the  heart 
whofe  peace  you  have  deftroyed.  My 
fenfibility  firft  ruined  my  virtue,  and  then 
my  repofe.  But,  though  for  you  I  con- 
fented  to  abandon  an  humble  happy  home 
to  embitter  the  age  of  my  venerable  fa¬ 
ther,  and  bear  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
I  can  never  fupport  my  own.  My  heart 
revolts  againft  my  fituatioh,  and  hourly 
bids  me  renounce  a  fplendor  which  only 
renders  guilt  more  defpicable.  fRi/es  J 
I  meant  to  explain  this  hereafter ;  but  the 
agitation  of  nay  mind  obliged  me  to  lighten 
it  immediately. 

^  “  Wood.  Is  your  affciflion  already  ex¬ 
tinct?  for  furc  it  muft,  when  you  can  re- 
folvc  to  torture  me  thus. 

Cec.  Were  my  love  extinct,  I  might 
fink  into  a  mean  content  oh  no.— It  is 
to  that  alone  I  owe  my  refolution. 

Wood,  Can  you  then  plunge  me  into 
dcfpair? — fo  young,  fo  lovely  tool— oh, 
where  could  you  find  fo  fafe  an  afyluni 
as  my  heart  ?— whither  could  you  fiy  ? 

Cec,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  S  ir,  for 
the  queftion;  but  who  is  it  hath  made  me 
thus  dcfiitule  ? — 1  may  retain  your  pro- 
teftion,  indeed,  but  at  what  a  price  I 

“  Wood.  Give  me  but  a  little  time, 
my  love  ! — I  am  equally  perplexed  be¬ 
tween  mv  father  and  my  uncle,  each  of 
whom  olfcTS  me  a  wife  I  can  never  love. 
— Suffer  them  to  defeat  each  other’s 
fchemes  ;-^let  me,  if  po/Iible,  be  happy 
wi  hout  a  crime;. for  I  muft  think  it  one, 
to  grieve  a  parent  hitherto  fo  indulgent.— 
I  will  not  put  any  thing  in  competition 
with  your  peace  ;  and  long  for  the  hour 
when  the  errors  of  the  lover  will  be  ab- 
forbed  in  the  merits  of  the  huibind. 

**  Cec,  No,-  Woodville !  that  was, 
when  innocent,  as  far  above  my  hopes  as 
it  is  now  beyond  my  willies. — I  love  you 
too  fincerely  to  reap  any  advantage  from 
fo  generous  an  error  ;  yet  you  at  once 
Batter  and  wound  my  heart,  in  allowing 
me  worthy  fuch  a  diftindlion  ;  but  love 
cannot  fubfid  without  eftcem  ;  and  Low 
(iioiild  I  pofltfs  your’s,  when  I  have  loit 
eyenmyown? 

,  “  Wood.  It  is  impofiTible  you  fliould 
ever  lofe  either^  while  fo  deferving  both. 
— I  (hall  not  l>g,jrd  eafily  denied  hereafter, 
but  im  bound  by  the  caprice  of  others  at 
prefent. — I  am  obliged  to  return  directly, 
out  \yill  haflc.n  to,  you  the  very  firft  mo¬ 
ment;  when  we.  meet  again,  it  mu  ft  be 
with  a  frr/ileV  remember. 
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“  Cec.  It  will,  when  we  meet  again. —  nity,  will  give  the  rcaidcr  an  idea  of  the 
Oh  how  thofe  words  opprels  me  !  {afide)  writer’s  mauncr  : 
but  do  not  regulate  >our  conduit  by 
mine,  nor.  make  me  an  argument  with 
yourfelf,  for  difobeying  my  Lord;  for 
here  I  folemnly  fwear,  never  to  accept 
you  without  the  joint  confent  of  both  our 
fathers  ;  and  that  1  confuler  as  an  eternal 
abjuration  but,  may  the  favoured  wo- 
ifian  you  are  to  make  happy,  have  all  my 
love  without  my  weaknefs!’* 

[^Kxit  in  tears. 

The  candid  reader,  we  imagine,  will 
agree  with  us,  that  Mifs  Lee  has  here 
managed  a  very  nice  circumftahee  with 
much'  addrefs  and  delicacy*  The.  third 
ail  rifes  in  intereft,  and  is  indeed  pecu¬ 
liarly  excellent,  moft  ftrikingly  verifying 
the  promife  in  the  Prologue’of 

'  - — _  a  mixt  intent; 

Paillon  and  humour — low  2indjhitiment, 

The  Prologue  contains  a  handfomc 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  Goldfmiih,' 
and  tome  ihrtwd  ftridturcs  on  common* 
place  theatrical  commentators,  with 
which,  though  ourfelves  proftlfed  critic»y  to 
wc  arc  not  diTpIeafed.  ( 

The  Preface  abounds  with  exprellions  been  merrier 
of  gratitude  to  Mr  Colman,  and  of  rci'cnt- 
ment  to  Mr  Harris.  Some  acrimonious 
exprefiions  relative  to  the  laft  inciuioncd 
gentleman,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  judge,  ted  M 
had  in  our  opinio'n  have  been  belter  co 
omitted. 

Genus  irritabile  •vat urn! 

[An  Account  of  the  Fable  of  this  Co¬ 
medy,  with  the  Prologue,  is  given  in  our 
Magazine  of  Auguft  17.  1780.] 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
A  Dijfertation  on  the  Political  Abilities  of  Thurlov/,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
the  Earl  «>/ Abingdon,  8‘t'O,  England^  See,  &c.  8'i/o#  u.  Faulder, 

is.^6d.  Fielding  and  Walker,  Lon-  London, 

.  don. 

T  A  Spirited  and  feverc  attack  on  Ad* 

_  ,  .  .  minillrafion.  After  iiaviirg  conlrafi- 

a  moft  dangerous  talent,  that  of  ed  the  brilliant  cera  wnen  Mr  Put  had  the 
drawing  attention  to  the  faults  and  foi-  diredion  of  the  affairs  of  Stale,  with  the 
hies  of  an  infigniffcant  charad:cr,  by  a  politics  which  have  of' late  tarmfficd  all 
contemptuous  irony,  which  is  the  moft  the  glorie^  of  the  Biitilh  empire,  and  in- 
mortifying  Ipecics  of  fatire.  His  ftric-  voivcd  Us  in  accumulated  and /hV/ 
turea  on  Lard  Abingdon  as  a  fenator,  a  calamities,  the  Anfbor  lakrs  a  vitw 
politician,  a  grammarian,  &c.  arc  certainly  of  the  great  leading  charadters  of  AdmI- 
juft  on  the  whole,  ihougli  very  fevere  ;  niftration — particularly  Lord  North,  ih^ 
and  may  ferve  as  admonitions  to  Ihofe  Far!  of  Sandwich,  and  Lord  George  Ger- 
fenators  who  may  have  the  ambition  of  mane.  The  former  he  oomplrments  for 
appearing  as  authors,  rather  than  patrons  his  paivate  and  <1omeftic  virtucb;  but  tax« 
of  learning.  hina  with  inadlivily  and  irrdolution' in 

•  The  following  paflage  on  Lord  Abing*  his  private  conduct;  and  conlidcrs  him 
don's  folulion  of  the  doC.iinc  of  the  Tri-  as  totally  unht  to  prclidc  a:  lU  iiclm  in  a 


yet  by  the  conftitution,  there  are  not 
three  fuprernacics,  but  one  ftipremacy, 
which  is  in  the  King.’’  What  becomes 
then  of  the  Maje(ty‘of  the  people,  in  this 
definition  of  our  conlliiiuion  But  caii 
any  thing  fubftantial  or  ideal  reprefent 
more  ftrongly  that  myftcrious  dedfrine  of 
the  eftabiilhed  church,  than  the  tripaititc 
form  of  our  government  ?  And  though 
obvious  to  fo  many  illuftrious  geniuffes, 
how  has  it  pleafeO  Providence  to  referve 
the  illuftiation  of  it  to  the  bright  inven¬ 
tion  and  intuitive  eye  of  an  Abingdon  ^ 
Here  I  rnuft' exclaim  with  Pliny: — ••  O 
mo'^es  atcnios  qu:  tatita  opera  horicre  f'oLo 
donaverini  i  call  the  pi>.^cr8  of  htavefi 
witneis  if  you  could— No.  •  If  you  had 
difeovered  the  longitude,  I  could  not  have 
•.  Haplefb  Burke  !  to  come 
within  two  degreen  of  the  very  point  th,.£ 
would  have  immortalized  your  name  for 
ever,  and  there  to  ftop;  like  the  celebra- 
“r  Irvine,  who  wafted  a  valuable 
nftitution  and  an  eftate  worth  40, coo  1. 
in  difeovering  the  longitude,  and  for  ail 
his  laborious  and  aftoniffiing  progrefs  irt 
the  arduous  experiment,  received  a  re¬ 
ward  only  of  1500 1.”  W.  M. 
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feafon  fj  peculiarly  critical  and  alarming 
as  the  prefent.  To  the  Earl  of  S'lndwicb 
be  gives  no  quarter,  either  io  reipe^t  to 
bis  private  ur  public  chaiaiter.  He  char¬ 
ges  him  with  grois  contradidioos,  and  a 
iwant  of  integrity;  and  flatters  himfclf 
that  no  new  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
that  the  removal  of  this  Miniflry  is  de- 
vQutly  to  be  wilhed.** 

The  Secretary  of.  State  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  department  comes  in  for  a  full  (hare 
CfoiXT  Author’s  ftycrily.  “  The  hiftory 
of  this  peifon  (fays  he)  would  Jurnifh 
matter  to  fupply  a  volume,  were  it  necel* 
fary,  from  the  Angle  coaflderation  of  a 
roan  cruflied  (as  one  ihottld' have  thought) 
beneath  a  load  of  ignominy,  daring  to  of 
ler,  or  being  futfired  to  intrftde  himfelf 
on  the  nation  in  agreat.public  charaderi’* 
To  the  councils  of  fuch  weak  and  wic* 
ked  men  as  thefe,  our  Author  attributes 
the  misfortunes  an  indignant  fate  bath 
doomed  this  CiiUntfy  to  fuffer. 

The  only  perron  ,he  jiiiigcs  qualified  to 
re^ity  the  abufes  of  Adminiflration,  and 
to  refeue  the  nation  fif  its  rc/cuc  be  in¬ 
deed  poilible)  from  abfolute  and  irreco¬ 
verable  ruin,  is  the  nt.ble  Lord  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addrelfcd.  His  va(t  abilities^ 
added  to  his  known  reioluti.  n  and  un¬ 
daunted  fortitude,  render  him  capable  of 
being  of  the  molt  eflTential  ftrvice  to  the 
State,  of  any  member  of  it.  The  Au* 
tb(»r^8  chief  object  is,  to  rotife  his  Lord; 
Ihip  to  feme  bold  effort j  Wi>rthy  of  the 
great  talents  he  pefleii'es,  and  the  high 
office  he  fills,  in  order  to  remove  the  pre- 
fent  Miniftcrs  from  nis  Majcity’s  Coun^ 
cils,  and  iutroduce  a  new  fyflem  <<f  poli¬ 
tical  government,  that  may  reitore  na^ 
tional  honour  and  public  confidence. 

It  is  fomewhat  lingular,  however,  that 
the  Author  fhoulcf  be  io  eager  to  commit 
the  arduous  talk  of  reformation,’^  to 
the  very  man  whofe  councils  have  aflified 
the  fehemes  which  Adminiflration  hath 
adopted  ;  and  whole  perfevcrance  in  one 
line  of  politics  hath  arifen  from  that  very 
difpofition  for  which  be  is  complimented 
by  the  Author* 

^  wei;  History  c/ England //j 

entertaining  BritiJJj  Memoria/i/t. 
(Containing  the  Annalj  0/  Great  Britain  ^ 
-  f  om  the  Homan  In^vafton  to  the  prefent 
D\fig*ied  more  particularly  for 
\ .  thi  life  of  Youth ;  but  /craving  at  the  fame 
^  — ^  to  refrejh  the  Memories  of  Per/ons  in 
rears.  With  an  IntreduBion  con- 
l;Xhe  Nature  and  Studj  of  Hiftory* 


By  Charles  Egcrton,  Efq;  i%mo. 
Cooke,,  London. 

This  work  may  be  defgned^  as  the 
title,  page  tells  us,  for  the  ufe  of 
youth,  it  being  well  known  to  all  vi-ho 
are  verfed  in  the  craft  of  book- making, 
that  fehooU books,  where  they  fucceed, 
arc  the  moft  profitable  articles  of  traflic. 
But  to  dejign  and  to  adapt  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent  matters.  It  is  a  mifiakcn  idea  that 
fome  people  have  taken  up  without  the 
trouble  of  examining,  that  to  be  initliigi- 
ble  is  all  that  is  reepifed  in’  books  inten¬ 
ded  for  the  ufe  of  children.  Every  one 
.knows  the  force  of  early  impreflions  j 
how  neceflary  is  it,  therefore,  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  youth  the  heft  and  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  models  in  every  fpecies  of  compo- 
lition,  rather  than  run  the  rilk  of  vitiating- 
their  lafte  and  mifleading  their  judgment, 
by  fetting  before  them  fuch  Belman’s 
rhimes  as  are  put  together  by  this  Squire 
Egerton* 

Now  front  his  horfe  the  king  by  cliaiicc  is 

thrown. 

The  fjll  quite  diflocates  his  collar  bone; 

Thus  the  great  monarch  and  the  hero  died, 
Thc‘big  )t’s  fcourge,  and'true  religion’s  pride. 
With  him  the  gldrious  Revolution  came, — 
Preferve  itsYpirit  as  your  freedom’s  fiame ; 

T  he  Bill  of  Bights  we  to  this  monarch  owe, 
To  guard  our  privileges  from  each  foe. 

•  William  was  brown,  and  had  a  Roman  nofe. 
With  piercing  eyes,  terrific  to  his  foes; 

A  (hortifli  (laturc,  and  his  (h  'ulders  round, 

A  dauntlefs  courage, '  and  a  judgment  found. 

Observations  Remarks, 

ting  the  more  effeBual  Means  of  Prefer* 
njation  of  <wounded  Seamen  and  Marines^ 
on  board  of  his  Majejlyf  s  Shlps^  in  Pirns 
of  ABioHy  x  i.  Dunaldfon, 

-  London. 

Mr  RYMER,  the  writer  •f  this  little 
piece,  (liews  the  neceflity  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tourniquets  on  board  df  (hips  in 
time  of  action,  in  order  to  prevent  deaths 
from  haemorrhage  before  the  furgeon  has 
time  to  ftop  them.  He  recommends  tor 
this  purpofe  a  tourniquet  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention, 'as  an  improvement  on  Petit’s* 
As  there  feems  to  be  reafon  in  what  he 
fays,  it  is  to  be  wilhed  that  a  matter  in 
which  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  arC 
concerned  may  meet  with  due  attctition. 
We  can  fay  nothing  of  the  merit  of  his 
tourniquet,  as  he  gives  no  figure  or  de¬ 
fer!  ption  of  it.  W* 

to  CtJi:  f/pondents  in  our  next  3 


m^r 


